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THE RESOLUTIONS OF 1798 AS A BASIS OF RE-UNION. 


Tae Resolutions of Kentucky and 
Virginia of 1798-9, have always been 
regarded, especially by the Democra- 
cy, as a sort of supplement to the Con- 
stitution, from the fact that they were 
drawn by the parties who had borne 
a greater share in moulding the Con- 
stitution than any other statesmen of 
our Revolutionary period. Jefferson, 
the author of the Kentucky Resolu- 
tions, was the Father of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and he was the 
acknowledged leader of the party 
which held a commanding majority in 
the Constitutional Convention. Madi- 
gon, the author of the Resolutions of 
Virginia, has been called the Father of 
the Constitution. ‘These Resolutions 
must be looked upon, at least, in the 
light of a commentary upon the Con- 
stitution, by the authors of that im- 
mortal instrument. They were drawn 
about ten years after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and were, therefore, 
almost contemporaneous with it. This 
circumstance has imparted an authori- 
tative character to these celebrated 
Resolutions, And, just at this mo- 


ment, they acquire new interest from 
the fact that Vice-President Sevens 
has, in a recent letter, declared, in ef- 
fect, that all the difficulties between 
the North and South may be amicably 
settled on the basis of these Resolu- 
tions. Indeed Mr. Stevens’s letter an- 
nounces that the Southern States are 
simply contending for the principles 
of these resolutions, and that when 
the North acknowledges these princi- 
ples every obstacle in the way of re- 
union will be removed. This an- 
nouncement on the part of the distin- 
guished southern leader would seem 
to bridge, at once, the bloody gulf that 
separates the North and South. If 
these Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions may be the peace-maker, our 
troubles ought to be nearly at an end, 
because they have been the uniform 
creed of the Democratic party, and of 
more than seven-tenths of the states- 
men of the North, down to the period 
of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. If these 
Resolutions will save the Union, it 
will be very easy to stamp the brows 
of the real traitors to the Union, by 
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simply finding out who rejects these 
Resolutions, after they have received 
the assent of nearly all the first states- 
men, both of the North and South, 
from the very beginning of the Re- 
public down to the fatal hour of this 
sanguinary conflict. 

What, then, are these Resolutions ? 
What are their principles? To. an- 
swer these questions, we must refer 
to the events which called them into 
existence. Their history is simple. 
They were really a protest against the 
usurpation and despotism of a federal 
administration. They were passed as 
measures of resistence to an attempt 
to revolutionize the government of 
these States. This we shall prove be- 
yond dispute. Such, in fact, has been 
the verdict of the whole country from 
1798 to 1361. No party has dared, 
during that period, to go into a popu- 
lar canvass in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of these Resolutions. They 
were called into existence as a remedy 
\ to the infamous Alien and Sedition 
Laws of the administration of John 
Adams, and the old federalists. These 
laws struck down, not only the sove- 
reignty of the States, but the liberty 
of the individual. The passage of 
these atrocious laws, with one fell 
stroke, swept the State governments 
out of existence, and by an act of 
usurpation and revolution, centralized 
.and consolidated all power in the fe- 
deral government. ‘They gave the 
President the power to override the 
Constitution and laws of the States— 
to banish from the country, or to im- 
prison or punish whom he pleased, 
without reference to the organic laws 
of the land. The New England and 
Middle States were burnt over, as with 
fire, by this revolutionary fanaticism. 
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The people, for the moment, were mad, 
and seemed determined to throw away 
all the liberties they had won in the 
glorious struggle of the Revolution 
Those who had just thrown off the 
weight of a constitutional monarchy, 
seemed infatuated with a despotism 
without a binding constitution, and 
without any law except the unbridled 
will and caprice of one man. It was 
one of those hours of unaccountable 
insanity which sometimes seize a na- 
tion, and cause it to devour its own 
laws, as the unnatural swine devour 
their own young. At this critical . 
juncture the Legislatures of Virginia 
and Kentucky came forward with a 
bold and emphatic re-announcement ot 
the sovereignty of the States—the 
grand principle on which the Federal 
Government was built, and from which 
it derived all the powers it possessed. 
The Federal Government, they con- 
tended, possessed no original powers. 
All its powers are “ derived,” “ deligat- 
ed,” “ granted” powers. That the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government are not, 
and cannot be sovereign, because they 
are derived. That they are necessarily 
limited, because they are “ delegated.” 
That they are in the nature of a grant, 
as declared in article first, section first, 
of the Constitution. That the States, 
therefore, alone, are the fountains of 
sovereignty. They are the original 
masters that delegate and grant to the 
dependent Federal Government cer- 
tain of their powers, according to their 
own sovereign will. This-is the spirit 
of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions. Logically, they are unanswer- 
able. The first Resolution of the Ken- 
tucky series, drawn by Jefferson, is as 
follows : : 

“‘ Resolved, That the several States com_ 
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posing the United States of America, are not 
aanited-on the principle of unlimited submis- 
. tion to the General Government, but that. by 
compact under the style and title of a Con- 
stitution for the United States, and of amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a General 
Government for special purposes, delegated 
to that government cettain definite powers, 
reserving each State to itself the residuary 
mass of right to their own self-government, 
and that whensoever the General Govern- 
ment assumes undelegated powers, its acts 
are unathoritative, void, and of no force ; 
that to this compact each State acceded as a 
State, and is an integral party; that this 
government, created by this compact, was 
not made the exclusive or final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated to itself ; since 
_ that would Lave made its discretion, and not 
the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; 
but, that asin all other cases of compact, 
among parties having no common judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of infraction as of the mode and mea- 
sures of redress.” 


The third Resolution of the Virginia 
series, drawn by Madison, is as fol- 
lows : 


‘‘That this Assembly does explicitly and 
peremptori'y declare, that it views the pow- 
ers of the Federai Government, as resulting 
from the compact to which the States are 
parties, as limited by the plain sense and in- 
tention of the instrument constituting that 
compact—as no further valid than they are 
authorized by the grants enumerated in that 
compact; and that in case of a deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto have the right, and 
are in duty bound to inlerpose, for arresting the 
proyraess of the evil, and for maintaining within 
their respective limits the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertuining to them.” 

The great, the unanswerable point 
of this resolution is, that the States 
alone are parties to the compact which 
formed the Union. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not a party tu the compact 
at all. It is only the recipient of cer- 
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tain enumerated powers, resulting 
from the compact, which it is to exer- 
cise a8 the agent of the joint sove 
reignty of the high contracting par 
ties, that is, the Slates. These alone 
are sovereign in the whole matter. In 
this compact the States surrendered 
no fraction of their sovereignty. They 
simply agreed that in certain matters 
the sovereignty of each State shauld 
be exercised jointly by the general 
agent, or Federal Government, for.the 
common good. Mr. Madison, in ano- 
ther place, distinctly says; “A dele 
gated power is not a surrendered power.” 
This is self-evident. To deny it is to 
prove one wanting in common intelli- 
gence. There is a painful degree of 
stupidity in the talk we sometimes 
hear about States having surrendered 
a portion of their sovereignty to the 
Federal Government. It is the nature 
of sovereignty that it cannot be di- 
vided and surrendered, any more than 
a man’s will can be cut up into parts 
and given away. A man’s will can 
delegate powers to another, to act by 
its authority, but it cannot give itself 
away. The will is the sovereignty of 
the man. This will is none the less 
the inalienable property of the man, 
after he has imparted to others the — 
power to do business in his name, than 
it was before such power was dele- 
gated. Sovereignty is the will of the 
State. It is indivisable, and incom- 
municable, like the will of a man. and 
cannot be less sovereign from haying 
delegated its powers. As the Father 
of the Cunstitution truly says: f A 
delegated is not a surrendered power.” 
On this great truth hangs the whole 
theory of the Federal Goverument, as 
1t was understood by those who made 
it, and by the States, which by am act 
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of sovereignty adopted it. This is the 
phylosophy of the Kenntucky and Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798. They are 
simply a re-affirmation of the sovereign- 
ty of the States. We trace this princi- 
ple through every step in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government. It 
was annnounced in the Declaration of 
Independence, when it was declared 
that “these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.” It was confessed by 
the King of England in the treaty of 
peace of 1783, when he acknowledged, 
and named, each of the States sepa- 
rately, as a party to the treaty. It 
was again re-affirmed, when the Union 
was first formed, in the Articles of 
Confederation. 

Article I. declares that, “The style 
of this Confederacy shall be ‘The 
United States of America.’” 

Article III. sets forth that— 

‘The said States hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of friendship with each oth- 
er for their common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and the:r mutual general wel- 
fare, binding themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to, or attack madé 
upon them, on account of religion, sovereign- 
ty, trade, or any other pretence whatever.” © 

This, we say, defines the nature of 
the Union, beyond cavil. It is a league 
of friendship between the parties, the 
several States—entered into for the 
common defense of the States—for the 
security of the States—for the liberties 
of the States—for the mutual and ge- 
neral welfare of the States. ‘The S’ates 
were the parties to the Union, or the 
league of friendship, as States, The 
Federal Government was formed, not 
for its own aggrandizement and glory, 
but to be the agent or servant of the 
States, for their mutual general wel- 
fare.” 
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It would seem that the man who 
pretends to doubt that the Union is of 
the nature of a league between sove- 
reign States, must be either a block- 
head or a knave, There is no possi- 
ble ground to doubt. On the question 
of sovereignty, Article II. is still more 
explicit : 

‘Ant. IT. Each State retains its sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction and right, which is not 
by this confederation expressly delegated to . 
the United States in Congress assembled.” 

These articles of the confederation 
which actually formed the Union, are 
simply, in principle, the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions. But those who 
traitorously seek for an excuse to re- 
volutionize: this Union of sovereign 
States into a consolidated despotic go- 
vernment, tell us that the character of 
the Federal Government was changed 
by the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion in 1787. This is not true. In no 
sense, and in no degree, is it true. 
The Convention which was called in 
1787 was not assembled for the pur- 
pose of changing the character of the 
government which our fathers had es- 
tablished in 1778, but to make certain 
alterations and amendments to the ar- 
ticles of confederation, in order to en- 
able the Federal Government to pro- 
vide more effectually for the payment 
of the common debt, and especially 
for the better regulation of our com- 
merce and relations with foreign 
States. There was no proposition, in 
the call of the newConvention, to effect 
the least change in the structural prin- 
ciples of the Federal Government. 
Least of all did any abridgement of 
the sovereignty of the States enter iu- 
to that call. Not a single State would 
have responded to the pruposition for 
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a Convention had that been the case. 
It is true that a small and quickly re- 
buked and defeated party appeared in 
the Convention with a proposition to 
so far alter the Federal Government 
as to elect the President and Senate 
for life. This plan received no votes 
in the Convention. Whena resolution 
was before the Convention that “a 
national government ought to be form- 
ed,” it was promptly met by a counter 
resolution to strike out the word “ na- 
tional,” and insert in its place “ United 
States. This resolution to expunge 
the words national government, passed 
unanimously, without debate. So jea- 
lous were the States of losing the 
least fraction of sovereignty, that they 
would not allow the wurd national a 
place in the Cénstitution, There is no 


such body politic known to this coun-. 


try as a national government. Itis a 
“ federal government,” a government of 
“United States” That is the name 
and style of the only general govern- 
ment these States have ever furmed, 
The followiug remarks of Gov. Pat- 
‘terson fully express the sense of the 
Convention, and of the States which 
had assembled the Convention : 


“Let us consider with what powers we are 
sent here. ‘The basis of our present autho- 
rity is fozaded on a revision of tha articles 
of the present confederation, and to alter or 
amend them in parts where they may appear 
detective. Can we on this ground forma 
national government? I faney not. Our 
commissions give no complexion to the busi- 
ness ; and we cannot suppose that when we 
exceed the bounds of our duty the people 
will approve our proceedings. We are met 
here as the deputies of thirteen independ- 
ent sovereign States, for federal purposes. 
Can we consolidate their sovereignty, and 
form one nation, and annihilate the sove- 
reignties of our States, who have sent: us 
here for other purposes? But it is said this 
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national government is to act on individuals, 
and not on Siates ; and cannot a federal gov- 
‘ernment be so framed as to operate in the 
same way? It surely my. I, therefore, de- 
clare that I never will consent to such a sys- 
tem. Myself or my State will never submit 
to tyranny or despotism” 


Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, who 
wanted a stronger government than 
the majority of the Convention would 
consent to form, said: “ No liberty 
can be obtained without the State go- 
vernments, On this question depends 
the essential rights of the general go- 
vernment and the people.” Indeed 
there was no party in the Convention 
that dared propose to touch the sove- 
reigniy of the States. The sovereignty 
of the States was, to the system of 
government framed by our fathers, 
what the heart is to the human frame, 


“We cannot meddle with the functions 


of either, without bringing the sys- 
tems, of which they are the respective 
centres, to anend. It is common in 
these days to hear politicians and mi- 
nisters, and other foolish people, talk 
about “the pernicious doctrine of 
State sovereiguty.” Why, but for the 
sovereignty of the Stayes, the Federal 
Government were as baseless as a 
dream. It is of no binding effect upon 
anybody, except as the creature and 
agent of sovereign States, which had 
a right to ordain just such @ govern: 
ment as their sovereignty pleased. In 
the Convention of Virginia, which had 
under consideration the adoption of 
the Constitution, Mr. Madison, while 
explaining that instrument, which he 
had done so much to shape, said: 
“ Who are the parties to the govern- 
ment? The people ; but not the peo- 
ple as composing one great body ; but 
the people, as composing thirteen sove 
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reignties.” Here we have the doctrine 
of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions in a few simple words. Mr. 
Carles Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
moved, in the Federal Convention, to 
add to the powers of Congress this 
passage : “To negativo all laws pass- 
ed by the several States interfering, in 
the opinion of the Legislatnre, with 
the general interests and harmony of 
the Union.” Mr. Rutledge replied : 
“If nothing else, this alone would 
damn, and ought to damn, the Consti- 
tution. Will any State ever agree to 
be bound hand and foot in this man- 
ner ?” The resolution was withdrawn; 
it could not have obtained the vote of 
a single State in the Convention. The 
reason was that it was not the inten- 
tion of the States to part with any 
fiaction of their sovereignty in forming 
a federal government. This explains 
the strong language of Mr. Madison 
in the following words : 


** Any government for the United States 
formed on the supposed practicability of 
using (military) force against even the un- 
constitutional proceedings of the States, 
would be visionary and fallacious.” 


This reasoning on the part of the 
Father of the Constitution, is necessa- 
rily correct‘ from the fact that the 
States, being sovereign bodies, no co- 
ercion can be applicable to them. It 
is the quality of sovereignty that it 


has no master. These States, being 
sovereign, have no master. The Fede- 
ral Government is their servant, and 
not their master. The proposition was 
twice introduced in the Constitutional 
Convention to clothe the Federal Gov- 
ernment with power to use the army 
and navy ot the United States against 
a non-complying State, and in neither 
instance did the propusition receive 
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the vote of a single State. No dele-, 
gation would have dared to. return,to ; 
its State after having voted for such ; 
a resolution. Col. Humphreys,, writ-.: * 
ing to General Washington,,..under.;; 
date of January, 1787, thus describes ; 
the temper of the States; “They, have:; 
a mortal reluctance to divest them- 
selves of the smallest attribute of in- 
dependent, separate sovereignties.” , . 
Of course such States would never 
clothe the Federal Government, which 
they were voluntarily erecting, with 
the right to wage war upon them, from 
any consideration whatever. ‘They 
never did impart to the Federal Gov- 
ernment such a right. The Constitu- 
tion itself is an eternal witness that 
no such power was ever granted. 
Even Mr. Lincoln, when he commenced 
this war, had not the hardihood to 
pretend that he had a warrant for his 
action in the Constitution. He based 
his first call for soldiers upon an old 
defunct law of Congress—dead from 
its own limitations—passed to aid the 
State of Pennsylvania in putting down . 
a whiskey rebellion in 1795. It was 
ridiculous enough to see seventy-five 
thousand men called to arms, under 
this defunct, anti-whiskey rebellion 
act; but it was a thousand times less 
offensive, and less culpable, than to 
have pretended that the Constitution 
gave warrant for such proceeding. 
This much we take pleasure in passing 
to Mr. Lincoln’s credit. And on this 
point he is certainly a bettar lawyer 
than Gen. McClellan, who appears to. 
be laboring under the delusion that 
the Constitution gives the Federal 
Government the right to carry ona 
gigantic war against a portion of the 
States which made it. Mr, Elsworth 
and Mr. Sherman, members of the Con- 
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stitutional Convention for the State of 
Connecticut, wrote to Gov. Hunting- 
ton, after the Federal Constitution was 
completed, as follows : 


“Some additional powers are vested in 
Congress, which was the principal object the 
States had in view in appointing the Con- 
vention ; those powers extend only to mat- 
ters respecting the common interests of the 
Union, and are specially defined, so that the 
particular States retain their sovereignty in 
other matters." 


This, again, is precisely the doctrine 
of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu 
tions; and had we space to dwell 
longer on the debates in ‘the Constitu- 
tional Convention, we should see the 
same principle presented in every pro- 
position advanced by the States re- 
presented in the Convention. Mr. Ma- 
dison said : 

‘*The Constitution will not be a national, 
but a federal act. Thatit will be a federal, 
and not a national act, is obvious from this 
single consideration, that it is the result nei- 
ther of the decision of a majority of the peo- 
ple of the Union, nor that of a majority of 
the States. It results from the unanimous 
assent of the several States that are parties 
to it.” 


Again said the same great authori- 
ty in another place : 


‘A compact between independent sove- 
reigns, founded on acts of legislative autho- 
rity, can pretend to no higher validity than 
a league or treaty between the parties. * * * 
The Constitution of the United States was 
formed by the sanction of the States, given 
by each in its sovereign capacity. * * The 
States, then, being the parties to the Consti- 
tutional compact, and in their sovereign ca- 
pacity, it follows, of necessity, that there 
can be no tribunal above their authority to 
decide in the last resort, whether the com- 
pact made by them be violated, and conse- 
quently that, as the parties to it, they must 
themselves decide in the last resort, such 
questions as may be of sufficient magnitude 
to require their interposition.” 
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Such are the words, not of latter- 
day politicians and demagogues, but » 
of the wise and patriotic men who. 
formed our government. This is the , 
interpretation which the authors of the 
Federal Constitution gave it at the 
very hour of its establishment, There ; 
is no appeal from such authority. If: 
we are not to take the Constitution as... 
it was understood and explained by; 
those who made it, what lights shall 
we follow? Shall we turn away from 
the councils of our fathers, who estab- 
lished this grand confederation of 
States, to be led by the shallow dema- 


‘gogues or traitorous impostors, who 


are striving to overthrow the sublime . 
edifice ? 

We have now traced the principles 
of the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions from the Declaration of our In- 
dependence to the establishment of 
the Union in 1778 ; and from that pe- 
riod to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion in 1787. We see that these prin- 
ciples underlie the whole theory of — 
government on which the federal edi- 
fice was built. State sovereignty is 
the soul of the system. The Federal 
ist, cotemporaneous with the Consti- 
tution, the joint work of Madison and 
Hamilton, No. 40, says: 

**We have seen that in the new govern. 
ment, as in the old, the general powers are 
limited ; and that the States, in all unenu- 
merated cases, are left in the enjoyment of 
their sovereign and independent jurisdic- 
tion.” 

In 1798, the Federalists, under John 
Adams, attempted to revolutionize the 
government by overthrowing the so- 
vereignty of the States, and consoli- 
dating their powers in the Federal 
Government. This bold and treache- 
rous attempt was-met, as already sta 
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ted, by the Resolutions of the Legis- 
latures of Kentucky and Virginia, 
which were simply a declaration of 
the principles which led to the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, and to the 
establishment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. The following year was the 
Presidential election, in which the 
question was referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the people, between Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Adams. Mr. Jefferson 
carried the old banner of State sove. 
reignty as set forth in the Resolutions 
of Kentucky and Virginia. Mr. Ad- 
ams held the new revolutionary flag of 
consolidation and State subordination. 
Jefferson and State sovereignty won, 
and Mr. Adams and his party of conspi- 
rators were buried so deep in the con- 
tempt of the people that they never 
came to the surface afterwards. From 
that period to the inauguration of Mr. 
Sincoln, State sovereiguty was the ad- 
mitted popular doctrine of al! parties. 
It was affirmed even by the Chicago 
Convention which nominated Mr. Lin- 
coln, which pledged that the Republi- 
can party would “ maintain inviolate 
the rights of the States, and especially 
the right of each State to order and 
control its own dumestic institutions, 
according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively.” True, this declaration, from 
such a party, was a fraud—was meant 
to cheat and deceive the people ; but 
it is proof that no party dared to go 
before the people on any other plat- 
form than that of faithfully maintain- 
ing the sovereign rights of the States, 
even down to that late period. 

In 1803 the people of Boston memo- 
rialized the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts against the embargo measures 
of the federal administration, in these 
words : 
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‘*Our hope and consolation rest in the Le- 
gislature of our State, to whom it is compe- 
tent to devise means of relief against uncon- 
stitutional measures of the Government; 
that your power is adequate to this object, is 
evident from the organization of the Confo- 
deracy.” 

The same year Mr. Hillhouse, of Ct., 
in a speech in the United States Se- 
nate, denounced the embargo as “ an 
act containing unconstitutional pro- 
visions, to which the people are not 
bound to submit, and to which, in my 
opinion, they will not submit.” ‘ This 
ground was assumed by the legisla- 
tures of most of the New England 
States in 1801, in 1809, in 1811, and 
by all of them in 1814, It was af 
firmed by their leading statesmen in 
both branches of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. And this is neither more nor 
less than the doctrine of the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions. It was of- 
ten affirmed by John Quincy Adams. 
It was practically acted upon by him, 
when he was President of the United 
States, in his treatment of the resist- 
ance in Georgia to federal requisitions 
in 1827. In his message to the Con- 
gress of that year he said: 


“In abstaining, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, from the application of any mili- 
tary force, I have been governed by conside- 
rations which will, I trust, meet the concur- 
rence of the Legislature. Among these, one 
of prominent importance has been, that 
these surveys have been attempted, and part- 
jy effected under color of legal authority from 
the State of Georgia ; that the surveyors are, 
therefore, not to be viewed in the light of in- 
dividual and solitary transgressors, but as 
the agents of a sovereign State, acting in obe- 
dience to authority which they believed to 
be binding upon them.” ‘ 


This is to the point. The President 
refused to send an armed force against 
men who were resisting the federal 
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laws in Georgia, because they were 
acting by the authority of their sove- 
reign Stats, No statesman in the whole 
country found fault with Mr. Adams 
at that time. The truth is that all 
parties then admitted the entire truth 
of the doctrine of State sovereignty, as 
embodied in the Kentucky and Virgi- 
nia Resolutions. In 1821 the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the Le- 
gislature of Ohio: 

* Resolved, That in respect to the powers 
of the governments of the several States 
that compose the American Union, and the 
powers of the Federal Government, this Ge- 
neral Assembly do recognise and approve the 
doctrines asserted by the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky in their resolutions of 
November and December, 1798, and January, 
1800, and do consider that their principles 
have been recognized by a majority of the 
American people.” 

The doctrine of these resolutions was 
clearly involved in Mr. Seward’s letter 
of introduction to Mr. Judd, minister 
to Prussia, dated Washington, March 
22d, 1861, and in that to Mr. Adams, 
minister to England, under date of 
April 10th, 1861. Did the limits of 
this article permit, we could give ex- 
tracts from the speeches of such lights 
in the Republican party as Wendel 
Phillips, Garrett Smith, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Horace Greeley, Charles Sumuer, 
and, indeed, of all the leaders of that 
party, showing that they stood upon 
the doctrine of the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia Resolutions up to the very hour 
when they broke away from them, to 
commence this war. Indeed it would 
be a task involving much labor to find 
out who did not stand upon the basis 
of these resoiutions. Mr. Sumner 
used to employ his time in the Senate 
of the U. States in advising the peo- 


ple to resist the fugitive slave law of 
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Congress on the ground that it viola- 
ted the sovereignty of theStates. At 
one time he denounces this law as an 
“ offensive encroachment on the rights 
of the States.” Again, he calls it “an 
assault on State rights”—“ not only an 
assumption of power by Congress, but 
an infraction of Slate rights.” Still 
again as follows: “And now, almost 
while I speak, comes the solemn judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of : Wis- 
consin, @ sovereign Slate cf the Union, 
declaring this to be a violatiow of the 
Constitution.” This is the way Mr. 
Sumner, and all his party used to talk, 
in the highest assertion of State sove- 
reignty, before they plunged the coun- 
try into this horrible strife. Every 
Republican State in the Union had 
passed acts not only nullifying the 
laws of the Federal Government, but 
severely punishing their citizens both 
with fine and imprisonment if they 
obeyed certain acts of Congress. Be- 
hold how great and how sudden the 
change! From having stunned the 
people with a monotone cry for Slate 
righis, we now hear Sumner’s hoarse 
voice croaking about “ the miserable 
pretension of State sovereignty,” and the 
“ nestilent pretension of State rights.” . 
How do we account for this change? 
Why, on no other ground than that 
these last utterances are made after 
he has entered into a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government of the 
United States, as it originally existed, 
as the creature of the sovereign States. 
Amazing to see how even silly women, 
and still more silly ministers and coun- 
ter-jumpers, and learned measurers of 
tape and bobbin, and horse-jockeys, 
suddenly advanced to the sublime de 
gree of government contractors, join 
in the sudden howl about “ the pestien- 
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tial doctrine of State rights!” It is as 
if a whole nation were moon-struck in 
a single hour. A man who retains his 
senses finds it difficult to persuade him- 
self that he is living in the United 
States. Even the faces of the parti- 
zans of this conspiracy against the so- 
vereignty of the States seem to have 
changed to suit the violence of their 
principles. 
streets, but we do not know them. 
They wea the visages of the mai-vat- 
ing Feegee Islanders, or of the Fuegi- 
ans of Terra del Fuego. We instinct- 


ively cast our eyes to the right side of 
their heads to see if they have not a 
horn, like the Papaun, growing there. 
Are these the men whom we used to 
meet as gentlemen but three years ago? 
The imagination is bewildered in try- 


ing to conceive of a revolution so sud- 
den, and so deplorable. 

But how stands the Democratic par- 
ty in all this falling away from the 
principles and manners of our fathers? 
If we should blush to have an enemy 
answer this question, with what pain 
must we answer it ourselves? The 
Democratic party which, from its foun- 
dation, has known no other creed, on 
the subject of Slate rights, than the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions |! 
The Democratic party, which, indeed, 
had its birth in those resolutions! The 
Democratic party, which won all its 
proudest triumphs on those resolutions! 
The Democratic party, which has siough- 
ed off from its mountain heights into 
the slimy pools and oozy bottom lands 
in the Congo marshes | We instinctive- 
ly vail our face as we record the shame- 
ful fact that the Democratic party, as 
it was misrepresented at Chicago, de- 
nied its own father and mother—the 
Resolutions of ’98. It stands to-day in 
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‘no other light than a paraside; un- 


less, indeed, it be a suicide. Who* 


‘ were the men that run that Convention * 


to such an impotent conclusion? Were 
they Democrats? Had they any inters 
est in the Democratic party, except as” 
it can be used for the benefit of banks, » 
railroads, canals, and speculators ? 
Men sound enough in finance, but bank- 
rupt in character and intellect. Great’’ 
in bullion, but little in sense. Never” 
before, since the world began, was so 
vast an intellectual business under- 
taken on so small a mental capital. In’ 
vain we warned the over-confident spe- 
culators that they must fail. They have’ 
failed, Will this failure rid the Demo- 
cratic party of their council and con- 
trol for the future? If it does not, 
then there will never be a Democratic 
party again. The principles of Demo- 
cracy were not before the people at all 
in the late Presidential canvass. They 
have not been tried by the late vote, 
for they were not on ¢érial. Let them 
now, at once, be put on trial before the 
people. Let the Democracy that was 
born with the Resolutions of ’98 fling 
out its glorious old banner to the popu 
lar eye. The people will honor it, and 
will begin to rally under it in order to 
save the name and principles of Demo- 
cracy from being lost in the North. 
And whenever the Democratic party 
can bring the northerh States back up- 
on the old ground of the Resolutions of 
98, if we may believe Vice-President 
Stevens, the Union will be restored. To 
go back to these resolutions is only to 
return to the principles of government 
which established the Union. The man 
who refuses to re-aflirm these principles 
is a foe tothe Union. If not an Abo- 
lition conspirator in principle, he is so 
by affiliation. He is neither a Demo- 
crat nor in the company of Democrats. 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER.* 


A NOVEL 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


CHAPTER IL., 
Which introduces a nice little girl, and an accident. 


I must have been about eighteen 
years old, or thereabouts, when, on a 
holiday in June, I walked out, and 
strolled by the high road to the coun- 
try beyond Puttenham. The highway 
led me toa common over which it 
crossed ; and there, musing over the 
commonplace events of the week, I 
wandered over the knolls of gravelly 
soil, and among the furze-bushes, watch- 
ing the donkies as they cropped the 
scanty blades of grass, and indulged 
occasionally in a tit-bit, in the way of 
a juicy thistle. Tired at length, I sat 
me down to rest under a thorn-bush 
by the road-side, and was thus seated 
when I heard the sound of voices. 
Looking up, 1saw a man approach, 
who was leading by the hand a little 
girl who appeared to be about ten 
years of age. I was struck with the 
appearance of the couple, and so scan- 
ned them closely. 

The man was short, thick-set, and 
well-stricken in years. He was clad 
in a plain suit of black, considera- 
bly worn, and much dusted by travel; 
and he wore a black felt hat, witha 
very wide brim. His complexion was 
swarthy, and his eyes were keen and 
deeply set beneath long and bushy 
eye brows. On his face he wore a 


thick, grey moustache—a thing quite 
uncommon in England at that time, 
In fact, it was the first I had ever . 
seen off the stage of a theatre. His 
hair was jet black in color, streaked 
here and there with white, and fell in 
glossy curls to his shoulders; but. 
when he removed his hat for a moment 
to wipe the perspiration from his -fore- 
head, I noticed that the hair in a wide 
circle over the crown was not over a 
half inch in length, as though it had. 
grown after having been recently 
shaved. His walk was slow and stea- 
dy, and, although he occasionally 
threw searching glances around him, 
his eyes were generally bent on the 
ground. 

My gaze, however, was riveted most 
firmly to the little girl. She was the 
very perfection of childish beauty ; 
and I had never seen before, nor have 
I beheld since, anything so exquisite- 
ly lovely. Her complexion was clear 
and delicate, with that thin skin, in 
which the color comes and goes at 
every fleeting emotion. Her features 
were of as perfect an outline as ever 
poet imagined, or painter drew. There 
was but little color in the cheeks, but 
the lips were intensely red, and the 
lower one looked like a ripe, pulpy 
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cherry. Her form, well shown by a 
closely-fitting dress, seemed to be most 
symmetrical ; and the. mould of her 
ancles and feet would have delighted 
a sculptor. But her eyes were the 
most striking of all. Large, lustrous 
and passionate, in color of the deep- 
est hazel, with the iris floating in a sea 
of liquid pearl, they beamed with a 
mingled fire and softness from beneath 
their long, dark lashes, in a way to 
haunt the memory of the gazer for 
many days afterward. She was a mere 
child—a little, innocent, dreamy-look- 
ing girl; but I rose to my feet as she 
came forward, and felt an emotion of 
tenderness for the beautiful being, 
which, had she been older, could only 
have been inspired by love. As it 
was I was fascinated. 

The man saw me, stopped, removed 
his hat, and addressed me a question 
in a foreign tongue. I knew the lan- 
guage to be Spanish, for I had heard 
similar sounds once before ; but I could 
not understand the meaning. 1 show- 
ed, this, doubtless, by my looks, for he 
replaced his hat, bowed slightly, and 
moved on. It happened, however, that 
the music-teacher of my adopted sis- 
ter, who was a Frenchman, had given 
me frequent lessons in his language, 
and having labored to acquire it dur- 
ing a whole year, I managed to speak 
it fluently enough, though with a de- 
. fective accent. My admiration for the 
child made me forget this, and almost 
everything else ; and it was only when 
the couple had turned, and the spell 
of the little girl’s eyes had passed, 
that I recalled to mind my accomplish 
ment. Thinking the man might pos- 
sibly understand me, I called after him 
in French, and asked how I could serve 
him. He turned instantly, his coun- 
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tenance expressing great satisfaction, 
and replied in the same tongue : 

“T should be glad, my son, if you 
could tell me the distance to the town 
of Puttenham.” 

“Two miles from the milestone 
which stands at the mouth of yonder 
quarry, sir. You can see the town 
from the rising ground just beyond.” 

As I spoke I joined them in their 
walk toward the town. The man re 
sumed his questions. 

“How far thence is the chateau of 
the Lord Landeeze ?” 

“Landy’s Castle, I suppose you 
mean. ‘The park commences about a 
mile on the other side of town, but the 
castle is at least two miles farther, 
and stands back nearly a half mile 
from the high road. There is a near 
path which cuts off much of the dis- 
tance.” 

“Ts milord at home?” 

“T believe so.” 

“He is a very tall, stately gentle 
man, is he not? He has dark grey 
eyes, and brown hair, not unlike your 
own, in color I mean, for yours is 
straight aud his is curled ?” 

“No; you describe his second-cou- 
sin, the former earl, who died about 
two years since, and who rarely vi- 
sited the place. The present earl is 
stately enough, and tall; but he has 
light grey eyes, and light, reddish, 
yellow hair, such as we call sandy.” 

The man seemed staggered at this, 

“Dead |” he exclaimed, “ about two 
years since |” 

I nodded my head affirmatively. 

We walked for a few minutes in si 
lence.’ Then he turned suddenly and 
questioned me again. 

“ Hiow did he die ?” 

“T can only tell you what is gene- 
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rally believed here,” I replied. ‘“ He 
had been absent from England for ma- 
ny years, traveling restiessly all over 
the world. He was last heard from 
‘at Valparaiso, where he took passage 
in a schooner bound to Mazatlan, 
whence he intended to cross over- 
and to Vera Cruz, and to go thence 
by way of Havana to the United States. 
The vessel was wrecked near her port, 
and all on board perished, except his 
lordship’s valet. He returned abouta 
year and a half since, and brought the 
news of his master’s death.” 

He muttered something in Spanish, 
and then resumed. his questions, 

“ And the second-cousin succeeded. 
Ah, yes! I know your English law— 
the nearest heir-male.” 

“‘ Not exactly,” I replied. 
cond-cousin did succeed him, undoubt- 
edly ; but as the nearest heir, and not 
as the nearest heir-male.” 

“TI do not understand the distinc- 
tion. ‘ What is it ?” 

“ Because,” I said, “ the earldom of 
Landys’ is unlike many, and for all I 
know, unlike any other title in the 
peerage. Itis of avery old creation, 
and the title and estates are entailed 
on the senior heir, without regard to 
sex. If a female, and she marries, 
the husband becomes earl through his 
wife’s right, to the exclusion of the 
next ofkin. The grandfather of the late 
earl was a commoner, but on his mar- 
riage with the young Countess of Lan- 
dys, entered on the wife’s title and es- 
tate. The late earl was childless, hav- 
ing never married, and so the next 
heir, the son of his father’s cousin, 
succeeded.” 

The Spaniard seemed to be revolv- 
ing something in his mind, and walked 
along for awhile’ in silence. I pleased 
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myself during the interval by watch- 
ing the movements of the child, who 
tripped along, walking naturally and 
gracefully, as most girls of her age 
do. At length the man raised his head 
and inquired : 

“The present earl—is he married ?” 

“ He is,” I replied, “ and has achild 
about four years old, a son.” 

The eyes of the stranger flashed an- 
grily, but the gleam of passion pass- 
ed, and was followed by an ar cae 
half smile and halt sneer. 

“What kind of man is the earl,” 
he asked, “I mean as to mind and 
manners ?” 

“That,” I answered, “would be 
hard for me to tell. I have no oppor- 
tunities of judging of either.” 

“T should have supposed,” said the 
stranger, “from your familiarity with 
the family history, that you were a 
connexion or friend.” 

I laughed at this, and said : 

“You will not be in Puttenham long 
before you learn that the townsfolk 
are naturally interested in the Landys’ 
family, since the earl owns about one- 
half the town—the rest belonging to 
old Sharp, the miser. My position de- 
bars me from any special intimacy . 
with a peer.’ 

Your position ; may 1 ask, without 
offending you, what that is?” 

“Certainly. I am a printer’s ap. 
prentice at your service—apprentice 
and adopted son of John Guttenberg, 
printer and stationer.” 

“You ! a printer ?” 

“ Nothing more sure.” 

“Do printer’s apprentices in this 
part of the world usually learn 
French?” 

“T believe not; but I have a taste 
for languages.” 
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We had now reached the edge of the 
town, and my companion having ask- 
ed where he could obtain lodging, I 
directed him to the Crown and Angel, 
a respectable, middle-class inn, situ- 
ated on the main street. He bowed 
formally, gve me a profusion of thanks 
for my courtesy, and so we parted. I 
stood and gazed after him and the lit- 
tle girl as she walked by his side, her 
budy gently swaying, and her glossy 
hair, which hung in unrestrained 
waves down her back, glistening in 
the sunshine. A turn of the street 
hid them from my sight; and then I 
walked to the lodgings of a friend with 
whom I purposed to spend the remain. 
der of the day. 

This friend was a young London art- 
ist, fastly rising into note in his pro- 
fession, who came annually to Putten- 
ham, and spent a couple of months’ 
time there and thereabouts, partly to 
sketch, for there was some beautiful 
scenery around the place, and partly 
to fish, for there was an excellent trout 
stream in the neighborhood. His 
name was Paul Bagby. ‘We had met 
while I was spending oa Saturday af- 
ternoon—a half holiday always allow- 
ed me—fishing on the banks of the 
Willowfringe ; and, from the admira- 
tion I expressed at a huge trout he 
dexterously captured, we became ac- 
quaintances. He had his sketch-book 
with him, and I begged a sight at the 
drawings, which he was good enough 
to let me have. Finding that I ad- 
mired art and artists, hé invited me to 
call at his lodgings, and T'was glad 
to accept the invitation. “Being John 


" Guttenberg’s adopted ‘son, ‘I’ had re- 


ceived a fair English’ educition, and 


was not, in cither manner or language, © 


what thie’ world expected to Sa 3 in an 
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lean apprentice-boy. Paul was 
struck by some boyish remark I made 
when looking at his sketches—its’od- 
dity tickled his fancy—perhaps ‘my 
unfeigned admiration for his produe- 
tions' tickled his vanity too—and‘we 
became friends. He gave me lessons 
in drawing, and during his stay would 
frequently come to the shop and bég a 
holiday for me that I might accom- 
pany him in his sketching ramiles. 
My master never refused this, for’Mr. 
Bagby was becoming distinguished. 
and was patronized by the Landys fa 
mily, the last fact, of course, a high 
recommendation to the favor of the 
townsfolk. Beside this he was a very 
good customer to our circulating li 
brary, taking out a fresh book nearly 
every day, merely to dawdle over a 
few passages, and then throw it aside, 
He ‘was lively, made many queer 
remarks, and used to drop in “tthe 
shop along with the officers and ottiers, 
and to tell all kinds of funny stories 
to Mrs. Guttenberg and Mary, who 
had charge of that part of the busi- 
ness. He wasa great favorite’ with 
the family, as he appeared to be with 
every one else. 

But Bagby was not at home, having 
left in the morning on a sketthing 
totr, aid I turned to go elsewhere. 
Longing to have another look at! the 
little'gifl whose childish beauty had 
80 impréssed me, I made my way to 


‘the inti’ knowing that by takiiig a 


stréet which ran diagonally, I would 
reach there before the Spaniard’ and 


his daughter, who had taken the long- 


er and Sina way. 
“fhe*Grown and Angel was in n Char- 
ter street, which was the printipal 


‘aventie of the town, and the house 
stuéd’at the corner of the nidrket 
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square. Ry going through Billet lane 
I arrived at the inn first. On enter- 
ing the public room I called for a mug 
_ of ale, not that I wanted a drink, but 
because I desired a pretext for re- 
_maining. The waiter sat it before me, 
and it was still untasted when I heard 
an uproar without, and ran to the 
door with the rest, to learn the cause. 

Two runaway horses attached to an 
empty plton were galloping furious- 
_ ly down the street, everybody getting 
out of the way, and no one attempt- 
_ ing to stop the infuriated animals. As 
they came near the inn, the Spaniard 
and little girl emerged from the cross 
strect, and walked toward the Crown 
and Angel. A dozen voices called to 
them to go back; but the man, not 
understanding English, did not think 
the words to be addressed to him, or 
was probably so lost in thought as 
not to hear the noise. He still ad- 
vanced, the little girl accompanying 
him. I called to him in French to take 
care, and springing forward, dragzed 
the child out of the horses’ path. The 
man saw his danger, and leaped des- 
perately forward, but the hub of one 
of the wheels struck him on the hip, 
and threw him forward violently on 
his face. The horses, as though star- 
tled by the occurrence, stopped sud- 
denly, and were at’ once secured by 
the bystanders. 

The stranger was picked up insen- 
sible, carried into the inn, and a sur- 
geon sent for. The little girl was al- 
most frantic at first, but soon calmed 
when she recognized me as one whom 
she had met before, though only for a 
few minutes ; and though she undcr- 
stood none of my words, I was ena- 


bled by soothing looks and gesturcs_ 


to reassure her. In a few minutes her 
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father recovered his senses. but was 
evidently seriously injured, as the 
blood on his face denoted—even more 
seriously hurt than at first appeared, 
for when the surgeon came he pro 
nounced the hip to be dislocated, The 
patient was at once removed to a 
chamber, and, the dislocation with 
great difficulty reduced. The opera 
tion was doubtless very painful; but 
the Spaniard, during its continuance, 
merely set his teeth firmly together, 
and did not even groan. So soon as 
the head of the bone resumed its pro- 
per position, he fainted, but quickly 
recovered, and in a short while, al- 
though the parts around the joints 
were much swollen, enjoyed compere 
tive ease. 

The child would not be separated 
from her father, but obeyed every or- 
der given by signs to remain quiet— 
keeping her large cyes fixed on the 
sufferer during the operation, and 
wiping the large drops of perspira- 
tion from his forehead. ; 

As I was the only person present 
who could act as interpreter, I was 
forced to remain nearly an hour. Dur- 
ing that time the Spaniard, who gave 
his name as Jose Espinel, requested 
me to tell the landlord that he prefer- 
red to remain there rather than to go 
to the public hospital, and that he had 
sufficient means to pay for the required 
accommodation. This I did, and at 
his further request made the landlord 
send by the carrier to the next town, 
Puddleford, for his own portmanteau, 
and his daughter’s trunk, both of which 
had been left there. Ile explained to 
me that he could not obtain a convey- 
ance that morning, and, being anxivus 
to get to Puttenham, had walked over, 


_ getting a lift for himself and the child 
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part of the way in a farmer’s cart. He 
requested me to visit him often while 
he lay there, which I promised to do 
if permitted. I pressed his hand, pat- 
ted the child on the shoulder, and left 
the two together. 

When I got home I found that the 
news of the accident had preceded me 
—indeed by that time had been spread 


throughout the town, Captain Berke-. 


ley, of the stationed regiment, was 
commenting on the matter as I enter- 
ed the shop, and complimented me as 
a “doocid plucky little fellah.” Mrs, 
Guttenburg, who looked upon me as a 
kind of hero for having pulled the 
child out of the way of the horses, 
made a great many inquiries about 
the couple, and scemed very proud of 


the compliment paid me by the cap-. 


tain. Mary asked if the little girl 
were pretty, and on my answering in 
the aflirmative, said that when we 
grew up we would be married—as 
that was the way in all the novels and 
plays. As for John Guttenberg, he 
merely said that I had acted properly 
enough ; and when I told him of the 
Spaniard’s request, added that I might 
spend two hours with him during the 
day, and the entire evenings, if he de- 
sired it—a permissien I was not slow 
to accept. 


CHAPTER II, 

- Which is principaliy about a Baby, a Myste 
rious Personage in Black, and the Church- 
Clock. 

Thus far my story is plain enough ; 
but the reader may possibly desire to 
know who I am, who John Gutten- 
berg was, and other matters. It isa 
proper curiosity, and shall be gratified. 
Who I am will be told in due time— 
what I was, and how | came to be, up 
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to the commencement of the story, he 
shall hear at once. 

Mr. John Guttenberg, although born 
in England, was the grandson of a 
German printer, and was himself a 
master of the printer’s art and mys- 
tery. He came of a race of printers, 
and boasted that from the time of his 
great ancestor, who kad divided with 
Fast and Scheffer the honor of intro- 
ducing moveable types, the eldest-born 
of the family had always been a type- 
setter. Mr. John Guttenberg was a 
staid, sober and respectable trades- 
man, the master of a well-conducted 
printing-office, and the publisher of a 
country newspaper at the town of Put- 
tenham, in the Southwestern part of 
England. He was also a bovk-seller, 
and kept a circulating library, whereof 
the officers of a marching regiment, 
quartered in the neighborhood, and all 
the people of consequence there, as 
well as many who were of no conse- 
quence at all, were patrons. 

Puttenham was a place having pre- 
tensions to size and respectability. It 
boasted of several public buildings, 
including a Retreat for Decayed Mal- 
sters, founded by the will of Gervase 
Thompson, a retired brewer; the Coun- 
ty Jail and Court-house, for Putten- 
ham was the shire town; the stocks 
and public pound ; a fine old church, 
planned by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
erected in 1701; three Dissenters’ 
Meeting-Houses. each rectangular and 
many-windowed ; and a public square, 
highly-ornamented by the stocks, a 
pump and two long horse-troughs. 
The church had a most excellent clock, 
made by a famous clock-maker in Lon- 
don, and had four dials, placed. to 
face the four points of the compass. 

Of all these things, I insist more 
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particularly on’ John Guttenburg and 
the town clock, since both have a deal 
to do'with the early part of my life. 
To the one I am indebied jur my rear- 
ing, and to the other for my name ; 
and I hold both my benefactors in 
grateful remembrance. 

Mr. John Guttenberg, I repeat, was 
# staid, sober, and respectable trades- 
man. Physically, natute had not been 
lavish of her choicest gifts upon his 
person, since he was bat five feet five 
inches in height, but as he was nearly 
ae rotund as one of his own ink-balls, 
the deficiency of length was compen- 
sated for by the extent of breadth ; 
and in like manner, a brevity of nose 
was balanced by an extreme length of 
chin ; and a mouth in shape and size 
like the button-hole of a great coat, 
atoned for by a pair of ears whose 
length caused them to invade the do- 
main of the hat above, and encroach 
on that of the shirt-collar below. Men- 
tally, he was rather above the greater 
part of his neighbors, having energy, 
quick-sightedness in business affairs, 
and some concentration of purpose. 
Morally, he was well endowed, and in 
addition to a warm heart, possessed a 
fair share of honor, as he understood 
the sentiment, and) an abhorrence of 
what he deemed a mean action. The 
robbers of old, those fellows who went 
robbing and ruffianizing over the 
country in sheet-iron coats and trou- 
sers, would not have recognized him 
as a chivalrous gentleman. Yet, I as- 
sert that John Guttenberg, tradesman 
as he was, and therefore by. occupa- 
tion supposed to be devoid of such 
feeling, had as much of such chivalric 
impulse in his nature as ever shed its 
lustre upon the Knights of the Round 
able or the. Peers of Charlemagne. 
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It is true that he had some prejudices; 
and he evinced a slavish deference to 
those above him in social position; 
but these were common to the trades 
man of that time and place, and, judg- 
ing from history, not incompatible 
with knightly acts. And if he were 
occasionally betrayed into a slight ex- 
cess, it was only at rare intervals, and 
upon great occasions. 

Two and thirty years ago to aday— 
Iam writing this upon the third day 
of December, in the year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
—the publisher of the Puttenham 
Chronicle, being a Councilman, attend- 
ed a meeting of the Corporation. Af- 
ter the council had closed its session, 
he accepted an invitation to dine with 
the Mayor, a wealthy soap-boiler of 
the town, and sat late with his wor: 
shipful host and friends over the wine 
and walnuts, Although, as he after- 


wards explained to Mrs. Guttenberg, 


he was exceedingly sober when he 
left the Mayor’s house, yet the sudden 
emergence from a warm to a cold at- 
musphere, and the change from the 
bright, cheerful. fire within, the more 
cheerful company, and the still more 
cheerful wine, to the coldness and quiet 
without, had a bewildering effect upon — 
him. Instead of turning to the right, 
he turned to the left, and pursued his 
way for some distance before he dis- 
covered his error. 

He stopped and looked around him. 
It was difficult at first to find to what 
quarter of the town he had strayed. 
At length he recognized a barber’s 
pole, which stood before a low house 
at the street-corner, and thus knew 
that his nearest road homeward 
would be obtained by retracing his 
steps. Before he could turn he felt a 
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hand upon his elbow. He looked 
around and saw a tall, dark figure, 
with a coat closely buttoned up, and a 
heavy fur collar over its shoulders, 
All that he could discover about the 
face was a pair of flashing eyes that 
were fixed steadily on his own. 

“Well? said the printer, enquir- 
ingly, and not without some appre- 
hension, lest his new companion might 
be a foot-pad. 

“Mr. John Guttenberg, I believe,’ 
said the other, in good enough Eng- 
lish, but with an accent that sounded 
foreign. 

“That is my name,” was the reply. 

“You can do me an essential ser- 
vice.” ; 

“T should be glad enough to do it,” 
said the startled tradesman ; “ but it 
is rather late, and Mrs. Guttenberg 
‘will wonder what detains me so long 
‘beyond my accustomed hour. - If you 
‘will call at my shop to-morrow, or ra- 
ther to-day, for it is now long past 
midnight, I shall be happy to hear what 
_you may have to propose.” 

The church clock struck two, 

“At this moment, or never,” said 
‘the unknown. “ When the day dawns 
it may be too late.” 

John Guttenberg was about to re- 
ply, when the other seized his arm 
_ with a firm grasp, and urged his steps 
onwards in a direction opposite to his 
-own house. Resistance was useless, 
and although the printer was rather 
startled, he saw no one to afford help, 
and se gave in to the will of his cap- 
tor. Fifteen minutes sharp walking, 
but through what streets he could not 
tell, sufficed to bring the couple to the 


. outside of a dilapidated building inan . 


unfamiliar place. Into its narrow and 
unlighted hall, and up its creaking 
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stairs, the unknown led. the trades- 
man. Before the back-room in the 
third story, the stranger stopped, and 
without announcing his approach, en- 
tered, dragging his companion after 
him, and then closing the door. 

John Guttenberg, though greatly 
astounded at the whole matter, when 
he saw no personal harm was intend- 
ed to him, took a good look at the 
apartment into which he had been so 
unceremoniously thrust. 

The room was devoid of comforta- 
ble furniture. There was an old and 
creaking deal table, and a three-leg- 
ged, oaken stool. On the former waa 
a farthing candle, inserted in an ordi- 
nary iron candle-stick, A scanty sea 
coal fire glimmered at the bottom of 
the grate. In the corner something 
lay wrapprd up in a pile of ragged 
clothes, over which a cloak was partly 
drawn. Near there, on the three-leg- 
ged stool, sat a woman, meanly clad, 
and, for the weather, insufficiently. 
She was handsome, though her skin 
was dark, almost tawny —her hair 
especially being of an unwonted black- 
ness and glossiness, and, from the mass 
gathered at the back of the head, ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant in growth. She 
turned her cyes on the new-comer, 
and seemed about to rise. The un- 
known raised his finger with a menac. 
ing motion, when she sank back in 
her seat, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“You have the reputation of being 
an honest and humane man,” said the 
stranger. 

“I hope so,” said the printer. 

“ You have, and I dare say it is de 
served.” 

The stranger paused a moment, and 
the woman sighed, Jvhn Guttenberg 
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took a good look at both. The wo- 
man, though dressed so commonly, 
had a well-proportioned hand and 
wrist, and a portion of her undercloth- 
ing, which protruded from the bosom 
of her dress, was edged with what ap- 
peared to be costly lace. As for the 
otranger, he was tall, handsomely 
dressed, though without cloak or sur- 
tout, and wore around his neck a heavy 
collar, or rather a half cape of fur. 
His eyes were dark, but whether grey, 
black, or hazel, could not well be seen, 
for his hat was so slouched over his 
face as to throw them in shadow. He 
also wore a@ heavy beard and whis- 
kers. 

“ Take this child,” he said; and as 
he spoke he lifted a young babe from 
the pile of clothes in which it had 
been snugly stowed. The woman 
made a motion as though to wrest it ; 
but the stranger said something in a 
foreign tongue, when she shrank back. 
“Take it home with you,” he conti- 
nued, “ Here—this collar of fur will 
protect: it still further from the cold. 
Here are fifty pounds, Do with the 
brat as you like. Make a printer of 
him—bring him up as you think 
fii—give him what name you choose. 
You shall hear from me again. Come, 
it is time for you to go home.” 

“But,” remonstrated the printer, 
holding the babe at arm’s length, “I 
don’t choose to.” 

“ Ah !” said the woman, rising, and 
commencing to speak. 

“ Diyum !” cried the unkown, angri- 
ly. 

The woman was cowed, either by 
the strange word, which she appa- 
rently understood, or by his manner, 
fur she resumed her seat, wringing 
Lor han43, piteously. 
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The babe looked up in the printer’s 
face, and smiled—at least, that contor- 
tion of the lips which passes for a 
smile in new-born babes made its ap- 
pearance. John Guttenberg, whose 
married life was childless, found him- 
self involuntarily pressing the little 
innocent to his bosom. 

“Come,” said the stranger, “ it is 
time to go.” 

The woman darted forward, snatch- 
ed the child, and gave it a kiss—then 
returned it with a sigh. As she did 
so, she slipped into John Guttenberg’s 
hand a small paper packet. 

“Come !” said the stranger again, 
and he led the bewildered printer, who 
seemed to have lost all power of re- 
sistance, out of the room, down stairs 
and along the strects—by what route 
it seemed impossible to say—to the 
door of the latter’s house. There the 
bearer of the child plucked up cour- 
age, and was about to return the 
charge thus thrust upon him, when he - 
discovered that the other had turned 
the nearest corner and disappeared. 

“Oh, well ! never mind !” said the 
printer to himself, as he opened the 
door with his latch-key, “TJ’ll send the 
little fellow to the poor-house in the 
morning.” 

Mrs. Guttenberg had not retired to 
rest. She knew that her husband had 
dined with the Mayor, and expectiny 
him to return a little flushed with 
wince, had prepared a series of 
moral observations, specially adapted 
to his case. To her great surprise liis 
face had a lovk far more sober and me- 
lancholy than usual, and to her great 
surprise she saw him unroll from a 
bundle of furs and clothing, a very 
little child. The babe, which by this 
time had grown hungry, began to wail 
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“Bless me!” said the wife, “if the 
man hasn’t a baby! Who's is it?” 

“ That’s precisely what I’d like to 
know,” replied the husband. 

“ But how did you come by it ?” 

“That’s precisely what I mean to 
tell you, if it will only stop its whin- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Guttenberg took the babe in 
her arms. It was dressed in a long 
frock of cross-barred muslin; but 
around one arm was 2 strip of yellow 
lace, of an exceedingly rare and cost- 
ly kind ; and the short sleeves of the 
dress, with those of the silk and flan- 
nel underclothes, were looped up and 
joined together by two bracelets of 
turquoises, chained with gold after a 
quaint and peculiar fashion. Around 
the babe’s neck was suspended by a 
coarse flaxen thread, a plain gold ring. 
Inside of this were some peculiar cha- 
racters. The letters M and T were to 
be made out distinctly ; but the others 
seemed to be mere hieroglyphics, The 
inscription, which was deeply engra- 
ven, was as follows : 


MM TAAV 


The fur in which the child was 
wrapped was of the richest Russian 
sable, and underneath it was a shawl 
whose material was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be true cashmere. The babe 
raised its large grey eyes to the face 
of the good woman, and, curling its 
little lip, renewed its piteous: wailing. 

-“T’'m sure I don’t know what to do 
with it,” said the printer’s wife. “It 
wants feeding, poor thing, and I don’t 
believe there’s a drop of milk in the 
house. Jane gave the last to the cat 
before she went to bed.” 

“ Well, my dear, Jane has. a baby 
herself, and—” 
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“Dear me! so she has, I neveg 
thought of that. I'll wake her.” 

And she did. Jane came. As she 
was about to take the child, it again 
indulged in that facial contortion which 
young mothers. call a smile. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Gutten- 
berg, “it is the sweetest babe. There, 
Jane, take care of him until morning, 
He seems to be very hungry.” 

Jane experimented before reporting, 
“It feeds uncommon strong, mum,” 
she said. “It’s a rare, hearty babe, 
mum.” 

And presently off went Jane, with 
the new comer in charge. 

Joha Guttenberg told his wife all 
that had occurred: to him, including 
the fact that the apparent mother had 
slipped a packet in his hand ; but when 
he came to that part of the story, for 
the first time he missed the paper, It 
was neither in his hand nor on his per- 
son, and, after an unavailing search, 
he came to the conclusion that he had 
dropped it on the way home. 

“What will you do with it?” inquir- 
ed the wife. 

“Do with it! Give it up to the pa- 
rochial authorities along with the mo- 
ney. I think that is the. proper 
course.” 

“Ts it like the man ?” 

“T am not sure whether it is or not. 
He hid his face so that I cannot say. 
It’s not like the mother, I’m sure. Its 
eyes are grey, and hers are the bluck- 
est I ever saw.” 

“Its a pretty baby, John; a very 
pretty baby.” 

“That’s what you women say about 
all babies. It looks to me to have 
about as much expression as a sheet 
of brown paper. However, its good 
or bad looks don’t concern us. The 
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parish will have to take care of it.” 

“John, we’ve been married four 
years come next May-day, and we have 
no children.” 

“Well ?” 

“Tt’s a boy, John.” 

“Tsit? What then?” 

“ Suppose we keep him.” 

“No, indeed! I have no idea of 
supporting other peoples’ babies—at 
least not te bring them up at my ex- 
pense.” 

“ But it seems like the gift of Pro- 
vidence ; and then the fifty pound, and 
the lace, and the jewels, and the fur, 
and that beautiful soft shawl! It is 
not a.poor man’s child, you may de- 
pend on that, and I think it will bring 
good luck.” 


“Do you really want to keep it, 
Martha ?” 


“ Indeed I do, John.” 

“T should be annoyed to death with 
all kinds of ridiculous stories. People 
would invent all kinds of strange sto- 
ries, and some of them might even 
fancy—” 

“Well, let them fancy. 1 wouldn’t 
believe that, nor any one that has eyes, 
for it isn’t a hair like you ; that’s easy 
to be seen.” 

“Tt won’t do, Martha.” 

“ Well, just as you choose ; but it’s 
very hard that you won’t grant a little 
favor like that, when I’ve taken a fan- 
cy to the child.” 

“Little favor! very little to be 
sure—to be kept awake all night by 
some other man’s crying brat.” 

“Do you hear it cry now ?” 

“No, but—” 

“ Jobn, dear |” 

“ Ob, well !” exclaimed the printer, 
inwardly delighted at his wife’s perse- 
verance in a whim which accorded 
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with his own wish, ‘‘you can keep it, 
if you will But what will you name 
the young fellow ?” 

“Oh, Pll find a name, never fear.” 

The church clock struck three. 

“There !” she exclaimed, “there is 
@ name now, and a very pretty one. 
You can see it any day on the north 
dial of the clock. We'll call him Am- 
brose Fecit.” 

“Ambrose fécit! Why, my dear, 
do you know what that means ?” 

“Of course, I do. It means that 
Mr. Fecit made that clock. Anda very 
good clock it is, and a very pretty 
name too, and not very common either; 
for I never met any of the Fecits in 
the course of my life.” 

“‘T dare say not,” replied the hus- 
band ; and he leaned against the bed- 
post—the latter part of the conversa- 
tion occurring as they were disrobing 
for rest—and laughed immoderately, 

And thus it was I had my name, 
and that was why I was bred a prin- 
ter. 

As for the unknown couple, no in- 
quiries could find them out, nor could 
John Guttenberg, in his after rambles 
through the town, ever recognize the . 
house from whence he had taken me. 

The after history of my life, up to 
the period when I met the Spaniard 
and his daughter, would show nothing 
remarkable. I was a healthy child 
and went through the perils of teeth 
ing and the measles safely. John 
Guttenberg and his wife fulfilled their 
self-imposed task like good and con- 
scientious people. I was treated as 
though I were their own child, being 
duly lectured and birched when I was 
naughty, and cuddled and candied 
when I was not. When I was about 
four years old, Mrs, Guttenberg pre- 





sented her husband, greatly to his 
gratification and her delight, with a 
daughter. Everybody—for people 
knew me to be a foundling, though 
they did not know the circumstances 
of my finding—declared that “my 
nose was put out of joint,” and that I 
might now look out for neglect, if not 
positive ill-treatinent. Everybody 
was mistaken. I was treated the 
same as usual. As for myself, I was 
too young to understand these predic- 
tions, of which I knew nothing until 
afterwards. But I was vastly delight 
ed with the new-comer, on whom I 
ased to gaze in the cradle with wrapt 
admiration. It was the dawning of 
an amiable weakness which followed 
me through life—a love and esteem 
for the opposite sex. As we grew up 
together I loved the little Mary more 
and more. I brought her home all my 
trophies in the shape of marbles and 
peg-tops ; I expended my scanty pock- 
et-money in hard-bake and barley-su- 
gar for her particular benefit ; and af- 
ter I had left school to be instructed 
in the mysteries of my protector’s 
craft, I used to take surreptitious im- 
pressions of wood-cuts in colored inks, 
to ornament her play-house. I thought 
my sister—tor such I believed her to 
be until goud-natured strangers taught 
me better—to be the prettiest child in 
the world, my idea of beautiful eyes 
being those of a mottled, light hazel 
hue, and my type of symmetrical noses 
the pug. 

During the early part of my life, 
and more especially in the first year 
of my apprenticeship, I thought the 
Puttenham Chronicle to be the leading 
newspaper of the world; and I felt 
more awful reverence for Mr. Hincks, 
the editor, than I did for the Earl of 
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Landys, whose estate lay within a 
mile of town, or even the lady Caro- 
line Bowlington, who came in her own 
coach once a ycar to make the Dowa- 
ger Countess of Landys a visit, and 
was the sole daughter of a Duke. For, 
did not Mr. Hincks handle not only 
Dukes and Marquesses without gloves, 
but even boldly attacked her Majesty’s 
ministers—they being of the oppo- 
site party to ours? Did he not sneer 
at the French, who, to be sure, were 
not much, as they all wore wooden 
shoes, and lived on frogs, and spent 
the principal part of their lives in 


- hair-dressing, and giving dancing-les 


sons to one-another—a poor, lean set 
of fellows, for any ten of whom a har- 
dy Briton was a match at any timo? 
And did he not give, at times, a good 
setting-down to the Yankees, a nation 
of savages who spoke a kind of wild 
English, and scalped and ate their 
prisoners—-whose women chewed to- 
bacco and spoke through their noses ; 
a people who had behaved so badly 
that his Majesty, George the Third, 
after whipping them at Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown, and New Orleans, and 
I don’t know how many more places, 
finally cast them off, and sent them 
about their own business, where they 
have been miserably ever since? ‘Then 
there was my fellow-apprentice, ‘om 
Brown, who set up all the leaders, and, 
in the absence of his master, even 
made up the form. My opinion of him 
was that he had great force of charac- 
ter, combined with great knowledge 
of the world, and had only to say the 
word, afjer he was out of his time, to 
be made a prime-minister, or a mem- 
ber of parliament, er a beadle, or some- 
thing else equally important. And 
the fishermen who came on market 
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days, with fish from the little port of 
Puddleford, about five miles off, I re- 
garded as men who went down into 
the sea in ships, bold navigators. who 
were ready to sail to the bottom of the 
Maelstrom, if needed; thoughI did 
find fault with them for not frequently 
hitching up their trousers by the waist- 
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band, and imprecating their tarry top- 
lights, as the gallant sailor, who ap- 
peared in “Black-Eyed Seyeusan,” 
when the players made their annual 
visit, invariably did. 

Having thus introduced myself to 
the reader, let us go back to the Spa- 
niard and the little girl. 


“(To be continued. ) 





CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1806 AND 1864. 


TRANSLATED FROM THB GERMAN. 


The following lines are as applicable to the close of the year in America in 1864, as they 


were to Europe in 1806: 


Thy knell is rung upon thy tomb, 

With awful sound man wails bis doom ; 
His tears thy floating ashes lave ; 

No cheering hope his sorrows own, 

With thee life’s happiness is flown, 
And sunk in darkness to the grave. 

In separation’s bitter hour, 

O’er widowed wives thy dark clouds lower ; 
The brides no more the bridegrooms prize, 

And orphans, at their utmost need, 

Have none to guard them, none to feed, 
No fathers close their childrens’ eyes, 

The sickle beat into a sword, 

A murderous instrument abhor’d, 
Now whur'ls a fratricidal hand ; 

And wealth and ease must quit their homo, 

On begzar’s crutches doomed to roam, 
Sad exiles in their native land. 

The sun on high, with fiery glow, 

Sees nought but sorrow here below,- 
And shines on plains still dretiched with gore, 

While destiny, severely just, 

Makes kings and peasants bite the dust, 
And desolate fair nature’s store. 

O, heaven! can nought thy rage alloy? 

Would’st thou the human race destroy ? 
Shall tyrant war know no remorse? 

O, smile upon thy suppliants’ prayer, 

Let peace return—once more declare 
That right shall triumph over force, 





IN PRISON, 


‘CONDEMNED TO SOLITARY CONFINEMENT.” 


Can it be true, that I, even I, 
Was ever glad and gay? 

I, who in silense and in gloom 
Mast linger day by day? 

A year or two, or is it more, 
Since to this living grave, 

Mocking, my captors hurried me, 
Nor even a reason gave ? 


What is my crime? Vainly I ask ; 
The walls give back no sound, 

The walls that seem each weary day 
Closer to bind me round. 


At first I was not quite alone, 
For Hope my prison shared, 
When she was here, I heeded not 

How slenderly I fared. 


And Memory, with magic wand, 
Gave me the past again, 

But Hope took flight one stormy night, 
I look for her in vain! 


So then I clung to Memory, 
And prayed her still to stay ; 
Alas! her blessed imagery 
Is fading fast away. 
I think of those whose faces still 
Shine out on Memory’s wall, 
And wildly in my troubled dreams 
On each dear name I call. 


Have they forgotton that I pine 
Here in this dungeon dim? 
Have they forgotten e’en to say, 
“Great Father, pity him?” 


With some in sorrow I have watched, 
Wept with them when they wept, 

Oh, how I loved them!—have they not 
One memory of me left? 


Alas! they cannot know 
Such misery as mine ; 

Life’s blessings, and God’s Providence 
Still round their pathways shine. 


Ihadadream. Was it a dream? 
Here, I but wake and sleep, 

And wake again—no note of time 
Have I the powor to keep! 


Perhaps it happened long ago, 
Perhaps#I cannot tell— 

Sometimes my own name I forget, 
The world once knew it well. 


I used to talk and shout aloud, 
I dare not do it now, 

The sound of my own voice will bring’ 
The cold sweat,to my brow! 


That dream—Oh, was it J who knelt 
Low at the lady’s knee? 

I knelt, but was not there alone, 
Two others bowed with me. 


“Say after me, my darling now—” 
Like music was each tone— 

**Our Father,” after her, we said, 
And then ‘Thy will be done.” 


Why does that picture haunt me now, 
‘‘Our Father:”, Is he mine? 

‘“‘Qur Father” free me from these bonds, 
If I ineeed am thine. 


Was ita step? Bo still my heart ; 
Throb not so wildly yet— 

Will He not hear me in my woe? 
Does God Himself forget ? 


They call Him just and merciful, 
Surely he hears me pray— 

Our Father, send Thy messenger 
To free this tortured clay. 


Alas! ’tis vain—forsaken here, 
Still ling’ring I must lie— 

How long? Reason is tottering now— 
How long ere I can die? 


For I shall die, without one gleam 
Of Heaven’s blessed light ; 

Without one face to look upon, 
Die in this endless night. 
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Oh, I shall be a madman soon, 
I cannot bear this life ; 
God pity me, since man will not, 
And end this weary strife! 
Hark! was it not my mother’s voice, 
Was it a vision bright ? 
It seems to whisper, ‘‘ Darkest hours 
Are just before the light.” 


Father, I thank Thee! blissful tears 
My burning eyes may weep, 


OF THE TROPICS, 


Now, as in happy days of old, 
Til lay me down to sleep. 


And with my childhood’s simple faith, 
If ere on earth I wake, 

My summons come, I'll pray the Lord 
That He my soul will take. 


Oh, ye are free, but prison homes 
Darken this freedom’s land ; 

Remembered be the captive lone 
In every household band. 





THE CIVILIZATION OF THE TROPICS. 


Tue Civilization of the Tropics! How 
few comprehend it, or indeed under- 
stand anything of the subject, save a 
general notion of burning suns, wav- 
ing palms, paroquets, and oranges, 
though year after year we are nearing 
these naturally fertile and beautiful re- 
gions, and the time must come when 
they will constitute the great center of 
American civilization, as they are the 
center of its territorial dimensions. 

“Civilization” is a word or term of 
widely varying significance. Some 
consider it as merely contrasting with 
some imaginary heathen or barbarian 
condition, supposed to have once ex- 
isted ; indeed it is quite a general no- 
tion that our race, at some time or other, 
were in some such condition as we now 
find negroes in Africa, Malays in the 
Pacific, &c. Others again give a more 
restricted meaning to this term, and 
would imply by its use the general con-. 
dition of our race since the advent of 
Christianity, and in contrast with the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman civiliza- 
tion that preceded it. This is, perhaps, 
generally considered, correct enough ; 


but it is too indefinite for the subject 
we propose to discuss in this article, 
and we will therefore give our own de- 
finition of the term “civilization.” A 
true perception of the laws of nature, and 
an intelligent adaptation of these laws to 
the end or purposes of human welfare, 
is our notion of civilization. A com- 
munity, like an individual, may be 
learned without possessing knowledge, 
as it may be polished or refined with- 
out true morality, and therefore that 
community, nation, or people, who most 
truly understand the laws of nature, - 
and most intelligently apply these 
laws for the welfare of its people, is 
the most civilized, though its power and 
celebrity may be less than many others. 
With this general notion of civilization, 
we proposé to show the past, present, 
and (possible) future condition of the 
great tropical center of our continent, 
embracing, ordinarily speaking, fifty, 
but in reality some seventy degrees of 
latitude, 

Naturalists have divided the earth 
into zones or centers of existence, each 
of which has its owa fauna and flora 
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and indeed its own peculiar soils, as 
well as geological features. It is also 
an all-pervading law that the soils, the 
vegetation, the animal existence, and 
the human adaptation, are in perfect 
harmony with each other, and on a true 
perception of this great natural and 
fundamental law and strict conformity 
with its “necessities,” rests the cause 
of progress, and the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind. The soils, the at- 
mosphere, in a word, the climate of the 
temperate latitudes, not only harmon- 
ize, but imperatively demand, the labor 
of the white man for their cultivation, 
and the peculiar products of these lati- 
tudes could not be grown by the lower 
races. Even when directed by the high 
intelligence of the Caucasian master, it 
is seen that the labor of the negro is 
vastly less valuable in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and other border States, and, left 
to his own resources, even had he the 
reflective faculty sufficient to appre- 
ciate the final bencfit of industry, his 
low grade of intellect would render him 
quite unable to cultivate the temperate 
latitudes. Ignorant people, ignorant 
of climate and industrial adaptations, 
as well as ignorant of the negro nature, 
fancy that they deal a stunning blow 
at what they term “ slavery,” when they 
contrast Ohio with Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania with Virginia ; but if the 
negro “freeman” were left to himself 
in these latitudes, he would live as the 
Indian did, or he would not live at all. 
As it is, it simply shows the industrial 
adaptation of the white man, and though 
the negro labor is directed by the high 
intelligence of its master, it falls far 
short of that of the former. 

The remedy of the Abolitionists for 
* this “evil” is to transform the relatively 
useful negro intu an absolutely worth- 
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less negro, and in addition to tax the 
white laborer for his support. 

The complicated soils, the tendency 
to exhaustion, and necessity of resusci- 
tation, the care needed for their growth, 
harvesting, &c., the danger from frosts 
and vicissitudes of the atmosphere, all 
combine in demanding the highest in- 
telligence for the cultivation of the tem- 
perate latitudes, and not only that 
which is specific to the Caucasian, but 
the most profound education and high- 
est possible culture would be or might 
be most fitly employed in this cultiva- 
tion of the land. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, wheat, potatoes, &.; as 
among animals, there are the horse, 
dog, &c., that have accompanied the 
white man in all his migrations, but be 
yond these the law is all-pervading and 
universal—the zones, the soils, the pro 
ducts, and the human or industrial 
adaptations, are in perfect accord, and 
this law cannot be disregarded or vio 
lated without the corresponding penal 
ty of a diseased production and abor 
tive civilization. 

The tropical regions of this conti: 
nent are endowed with a natural fer 
tility far surpassing the temperate lati: 
tudes, though there are vast mountain 
chains, especially on the main land, and 
not unfrequently one sees nothing but 
pedrigal, &c., for many miles. The 
soils are not merely rich, they are ex- 
haustless, and save the want of water 
or irrigation, need no efforts for resus- 
citation, and the natural fertility, the 
rich, all-abounding growth of vegeta- 
tion, is so wonderful, that persons liv- 
ing in our more sterile northern climes 
can scarcely conceive of its beautiful 
and gorgeous luxuriance. 

Its staple products are cotton, sugar 
and coffee ; but aside from its rich and 
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peculiar fruits, there is an almost end- 
less variety of lesser products, and 
among them the Cassava, or bread- 
fruit, which formed the staple diet of 
its original inhabitants, and indeed that 
of their Spanish conquerors. The nu- 
merous varieties of yams and sweet po- 
tatoes furnished food for the natives, 
with scarcely any more need of labor 
than to “ pluck and eat ;” and they now 
serve the wants of the idle and useless 
negroes in the same way. 

The table lands, however, especially 
on the main land, while not indigenous, 
admit of the growth and cultivation of 
most of our northern products and nor- 
thern fruits, the apple, pear, peach, 
apricot, &c., and some of the finest 
wheat fields in the world may be seen 
in the valleys of Puebla and Mexico, 
within fifteen degrees of the equator. 

Of course an Almighty and benefi- 
cent Creator did not endow these re- 
gions with their genial climate and 
wonderful fertility, to remain barren 
wastes and useless to the happiness of 
His creatures, On the contrary, it is 
obvious that these rich and profuse 
sources of human enjoyment were de- 
signed to be developed and made tri- 
butary to human happiness. It is true 
the negro might live in the tropics and 
fulfil the primal law to “increase and 
multiply,” if isolated from civilization, 
for the profuse and almost spontaneous 
vegetation enables him to do so, but he 
might remain here for a million of years 
without any cultivation of these great 
staples which so largely influence the 
civilization of our times, and that so vi- 
tally affect human welfare, Cotton, 
sugar, and coffee! Suppose for a mo- 
ment the world deprived of them, what 
a stupendous void in human happiness! 
What an impertect civilization of the 
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masses, bringing us back to the old 
Roman days when, though the rich few 
had their luxuries, the millions lived 
much like the other animals that sur 
rounded them. 

It is obviously certain, then, that the 
great tropical centers of our conti- 
nent were designed by Providence for 
the cultivation of those indigenous pro- 
ducts so essential to human welfare, 
and without which American civiliza- 
tion would be almost as imperfect as 
that of midzval times. The early Span- 
ish conquerors found these beautiful and 
naturally fertile regions useless wastes, 
the natives growing maize in the val- 
lies on the main land, and in the islands 
subsisting mainly on fruits and fish. 
Their numbers were small, especially 
on the islands, and they seem to have 
been, as indeed the native is still, won- 
derfully docile and obedient to their 
Spanish conquerors. The latter, with 
the two simple but terrible passions, 
love of goid and desire for proselytes, 
made short work of the islanders, - 
Their simple habits of life, and their in- 
dolence, rendered them almost worth- 
less as laborers in the mines, and their 
stern and bigotted masters, with their 
all-devouring thirst for gold, imposed 
such tasks and burthens on them that 
they soon succumbed, and have disap- 
peared so utterly that at this time there 
is not a single native left in the entire 
Antilles, 

Las Cases, and others of the clergy, 
daily witnesses of this frightful waste 
of the natives, sought by every means 
in their power to mitigate the severi- 
ties of their Spanish masters, but with 
little effect, until at last they succeed- 
ed in substituting the negro as a laboz 
er. This, however, did not save the 
native, and like our own “civilized” 
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Indian of the North, he was a social 
incumbrance, and unable to cope with 
the white man, and no longer protected 
by him, disappeared even more rapidly 
than when overworked by his Spanish 
master. The Moors brought many ne- 
gro servants into Spain with them, and 
some of them having accompanied their 
Spanish masters to the new world, it 
was seen that instead of sinking under 
the burthens imposed on the native, or 
becoming the victims of febrile diseas- 
es, like the Spaniards, they became ap- 
parently more vigorous and happy than 
they had been in their Spanish homes. 
This striking fact, probably far more 
than Las Cases’ benevolent desire to 
relieve the overtasked natives, led to 
their introduction and permanent em- 
ployment as the natural industrial ele- 


ment of the tropical world. An appli- 
cation made to the government of Phil- 
lip Second, for leave to bring from Afri- 
ca a certain number of negro laborers, 
after mature consideration, was finally 


successful. But the utmost care and 
kindness distinguished this beginning 
of the so-called slave trade. Only a 
certain number, composed of a certain 
proportion of men, women and. chil- 
dren, were permitted to be brought to 
the Spanish Islands. The ships bring- 
ing them were carefully examined, 
their comfort and health secured on the 
passage, and they were always duly 
baptised and taught the rudiments of 
Christianity. Indeed, in view of the 
mighty migrations of our own race 
since that time, it may be said with 
perfect truth that the original “slave 
trade,” or introduction of negroes into 
the New World, was the most conside- 
rate, careful, and humane phase of emi- 
gration ever known in the history of 
mankind. <A few years later it fell in- 
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to the hands of the Dutch and English, 
and then regarded as a legitimate 
branch of commerce, negroes were im- 
ported as mere work animals, and mar- 
kets supplied without regard to sex or 
age, climate or industrial adaptation ; 
but even then, and down to the time 
when a diseased and wicked philan- 
thropy interposed and perverted it into 
an inhuman programme, its mortality 
only averaged eleven per cent., and the 
“trade” doubtless involved less human 
misery and suffering than did the ordi- 
nary emigration of the ignorant and out- 
raged people of our own race in their 
search for homes and happiness in the 
New World. 

It was many years after this, how- 
ever, before the negro labor was made 
available for the cultivation of those 
great staples which influence so largely 
the civilization of our times. But when 
sugar, indigo, coffee, &c., were in such 
high demand, a vast stimulus was ap 
plied to tropical productions, and the 
islands, constantly supplied by fresh 
laborers from Africa, were rapidly and 
extensively cleared of their forests and 
brought under cultivation. No saneor 
thoughtful mind will question the fit 
ness, indeed duty, of thus using the la 
bor of the negro. In his native Africa 
he is simply a useless heathen, not from 
accident, time, chance, or anything of 
that sort, but because he cannot be 
anything else short of a new creation. 
He is a@ child, or “boy” in intellect, and 
physiologically as incapable of compre- 
hending the value of industry, or of 
providing for the future as the boy of 
ten or twelve years, and therefore to 
bring him within the scope of our Chris- 
tian civilization, and improve his con- 
dition while rendering him an impor- 
tant agency in that civilization, was a 
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humane proceeding to him, and morally 
right from the stand point of our own 
welfare. Without his labor, all that ex- 
tensive and beautiful region must re- 
main a wilderness, and the comfort and 
welfare of almost countless millions im- 
peratively demanded that the agencies 
ordained by the Creator should be used 
by His creatures. It is true these were 
abused, negroes were carried into nor- 
thern latitudes, into New England, and 
even the Canadas, to some extent ; and 
still worse, males alone, to a great ex- 
tent, as now in Cuba, were brought 
from Africa, and thus denied the primal 
right due even to animals, that of mul- 
tiplying their kind. But these abuses 
of the so-called slave trade had no ne- 
cessary connection with the great fun- 
damental necessity and right, indeed 
duty of cultivating the tropics, and em- 
ploying the agencies ordained by the 
Oreator for securing those things so es- 
sential to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. 

The great demand in Europe for tro- 
pical products rendered the whole of 
tropical America a very garden of rich 
and varied cultivation, and Jamaica, 
Hayti, and other islands, abundantly 
supplied the European masses with 
comforts denied to kings and nobles in 
the time of the Romans. At this pe 
riod England had not yet acquired her 
vast East India possessions, and Eu- 


rope depended wholly on Jamaica and- 


other islands for sugar, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, for other tropical products, 
and it is only reasonable to say that 
the sugar, coffee, indigo, fruits, &, of 
America, were more beneficial, and con- 
tributed more to human happiness 
than did the produce of all the gold 
and silver mines of the New World. 
There was, however, @ serious draw- 
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back.on this otherwise beneficent pro- 
duction of tropical America. The de 
mand for sugar and coffee gave agreat 
stimulus to the demand for negro labor, 
and instead of depending on the nate 
ral increase of population, these impor- 
tations became a mere matter of com- 
merce, and as males paid best, few fa 
milies or children were brought over. 
This was a great outrage on these poor 
creatures, but it vitiated and brutalized 
their masters and all who were con- 
nected with it. It was not in the cru 
elty or brutality practiced on board 
ships engaged in the “trade,” for inter- 
est, if nothing else, would prompt a care 
for that which was:valuable as proper- 
ty, but the habit of regarding the hu 
man creature as a mere work animal, 
and quite removed from human sympa- 
thies, in its reaction demoralized soci 
ety, and from the “slave trader” to the 
pirate there was too often but a single 
step. 

If, as now in the South, the planters 
of the tropics had depended on the na- 
tural increase of their negro popula- 
tion, and thus while providing for their 
material wants, had enabled them to 
enjoy all those natural rights of family, 
the affection of the sexes, of offspring, _ 
&c., common to all humanity, society 
in these islands would have been the 
most beneficent and natural in civiliza- 
tion. And even if their limited num- 
bers demanded more African importa- 
tion, if this.had been carefully and hu- 
manely provided for, as it was under 
Phillip the Second, society would still 
have been saved from the frightful de- 
moralization that grew up under the 
Dutch and English practice of import- 
ing work animals to supply the de- 
mands of the American labor market. 
The enormous: production of tropical 
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America at this time may be under- 
stood at a glance, when it is remem- 
bered that the Island of Hayti alone, 
in 1789, supplied the thirty-five mil- 
lions of France with sugar, and its 
coffee, indigo, &c., probably were of 
equal importance. All the other 
islands, and indeed the whole tropical 
region, were in a similar condition of 
activity, industry and prosperity, and 
one hundred years ago, when the great 
West was a solitude, save when dis- 
turbed by the Indian war-whoop, and 
Lakes Erie and Huron as unknown to 
commerce and civilization as those re- 
cently discovered in Central Africa, 
the Carribean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
were familiar terms with every cabin- 
boy in Europe. 

Both the islands and the main land, 
though their natural fertility and na- 
tural capabilities were only partially 
developed, were the sources through 
which Europe were supplied with tro- 
pical productions, and these products 
constituted the basis of all, or nearly 
all, of the commerce of the times, 
Port Royal, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Panama, &c., cities that now are little 
more than negro kraals, were then the 
seats of commerce and centres of 
wealth, luxury and refinement, surpas- 
sing even New York and Philadelphia, 
and our own Atlantic towns, in com- 
mercial enterprize. Even after Hayti 
had been as utterly lost to civilization 
as if submerged in the depths of the 
Atlantic, in a wild attempt to “abol- 
ish” the distinctions of race, the pros- 
perity of the other islands was so great 
that New Orleans far surpassed New 
York as a center of commerce, and it 
was only when Jamaica, &c., were 
completely ruined by the monstrous 
delusion of our times, that it began to 
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fall in the rear of our great Atlantic 
cities. But all of this life, this indus- 
try and prosperity of these fertile and 
beautiful regions has disappeared, leav- 
ing behind not a buried civilization, 
like that of Egypt or Ninnevah, but a 
festering and degraded mass of decay- 
ing humanity, which, while quite as 
useless to modern civilization as the 
former, has sufficient poison in it to 
ruin the continent. 

Almost simultaneous with the Ame- 
rican Revolution of 1776, a counter re- 
volution began to neutralize, and_pos- 
sibly to overthrow, the former. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and their compatriots, 
declared all (white) men created equal, 
and founded a system on this great na- 
tural and fundamental truth ; and when 
the English aristocracy failed to beat 
it down in the field, they sought to de- 
bauch, undermine and destroy it by 
forcing, us, or inducing us, to include 
the negro in the system. 

One hundred years ago there was 
not a “free” negro in America, and if 
there had been no American Revolu- 
tion, there would have been no “ anti- 
slavery cause,” and at this moment no 
such social monstrocity as a “ free” ne- 
groin the New World. Mr. Calhoun 
was wont to charge the “British an 
ti-slavery” policy to commercial rivalry 
and that having acquired their East 
Indian possessions, they could afford 
to ruin their West India interests to 
induce us to “abolish slavery,” and 
then they would monopolize the tropi- 
cal production of the world. But this 
was tod low an estimate of “ British 
philanthropy.” It was the creation not 
of time or forethought, but of necessi- 
ty, and sprang spontaneously from 
that instinct of antagonism always in- 
herent in hostile systems. There are 
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thirty millions of white people, twelve 
millions of negroes, and ten millions of 
aborigenes in America, and these am- 
algamated in the same system, Demo- 
cratic institutions would be rendered 
impracticable, as we already witness 
in Mexico, Central America, &c., and 
the work of Washington and Jefferson 
the most stupendous and disastrous 
failure ever witnessed in the annals of 
mankind. 

The great body of the European peo- 
ple, ignorant of the negro, and deem- 
ing him like themselves, save in color, 
of course supported their governments 
in their warfare on American institu- 
tions, without dreaming of the wrong 
done the negro, or the still greater 
wrong to the white people of those 
islands. 

The French Government decreed 
that the mulattoes of Hayti should 
have “equal rights” with the whites, 
and finally that all whites, mongrels 
and negroes, should be degraded into 
“impartial freedom,” and as the white 
people preferred extermination at once 
to a gradual rotting out of their 
blood through mongrelism, not one 
white man, woman or child was left 
in the French part of the island. The 
mongrels of the coast still retain 
French traditions, language, and a 
bastard Christianity, but the negroes 
of the interior are rapidly recovering 
their African dialects, snake worship, 
and other fetches, and a tew years 
hence, when the mongrel blood shall 
have died out, they will be as abso- 
lutely African as if in the center of that 
continent, and as if there had not been 
& white man in their midst for a thou- 
sand years, 

Meanwhile, and indeed ever since 
ghe so-called “abolition of slavery,” 
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that beautiful island, with its genial 
climate, and its wonderful capabilities 
for human existence and happiness, is 
as absolutely lost to the civilization of 
our times as if it were sunk into the 
Atlantic ocean. A similar crime was 
committed on the helpless people of 
Jamaica. The British parliament de 
creed that whites and negroes should 
be forced to a common condition, but 
as the white people had not the cou- 
rage and high sense of manhood dis- 
played by the French in Hayti, and 
preferred to perish of rottenness, 
through mongrelism, they are now ra- 
pidly undergoing that hideous process, 
and a few years hence, as in Hayti, 
there will not be a white man left on 
the island. All the other portions of 
the great tropical center of the conti 
nent are going through the same hi- 
deous and disgusting process, and 
marching to the same ultimate end— 
first “impartial freedom,” then amal- 
gamation, mongrelism, sterility, and 
final extinction of the white blood, and 
of course ultimate collapse, or rather 
restoration of original Africanism, for 
unadulterated Africanism is natural, 
and therefore vastly preferable to 
mongrelism. 

There are two obstacles, however, 
in the way of this returning African. 
ism—the presence of European gov- 
eroments in each of the islands, and 
the importation of Chinese Mongols— 
the first hokKding the negro instinct in 
check, and preserving the outward form 
of social order, and the latter as an in- 
dustrial force, creating a limited pro 
duction, and thus deceiving the world 
in regard to the real condition. But 
both of them are fictitious and tempo 
rary, and must cre long give way to 
the natural order, to either the restora- 
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tion of the true elements of tropical 
civilization, or complete Africanism, 
that is, to the industrial adaptation of 
the negro, under the care and guidance 
of the Caucasian, as.in the South, or 
to African dialects and snake worship, 
with its occasional spice of cannibal- 
ism. The negro, isolated, is a useless, 
non-producing heathen, and can be 
nothing else short of a new brain and 
a new body ; and if modern “ philan- 
thropy” could push aside the Creator 
of the negro, and change them into 
those of the white man, why they could 
make him a “freeman,” of course, but 
as the “color” is a lesser consideration, 
they should begin their recreative pro- 
cess with that, in justice to the negro. 
As it is, they destroy. the white people 
of the tropics, and, to a certain extent, 
the negro, for their numbers constantly 
diminish on the coast regions. But it 
being the natural center of negro ex- 
istence, he will outlive the malignant 
and deadly “ philanthropy” of our times, 
and returning to his native Africanism, 
the great tropical center of our conti- 
nent must become the seat of a huge 
African heathenism, and some sixty de- 
grees the most genial and fertile por- 
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tion of the New World as utterly lost 

to American civilization as if swallow- 

ed up by the Pacific and Atlantic seas. 

Can commerce, can the toiling millions 

of the Mississippi Valley, and the great 

northern cities, consent to be depend- 

ent on England and the East Indies for 

sugar, coffee, cotton, and other tropical 

products, at enormous prices, so that a 

huge African heathenism shall be pro- 

jected into the heart of the continent, 

and stay the march of American Dem- 

ocracy? And worse still, shall this 

huge Africanism, protected by the mo- 

narchies of the Old World, pen up our 

own negroes within existing limits, 

and some day force the whites to 

slaughter them, amalgamate with them, 

or abandon the whole gulf region, as 
well as the tropics, to African savage- 
ry? These are problems of the future, 

the most tremendous problems that ci- 
vilization has ever yet solved. In the 
meantime we are in the hands of the 
dupes and tools of Europe, and striving 
with all our might not to restore civi- 
lization to the tropics, but to commit 
social suicide by bringing the blight 
and ruin of the tropics to the line of 
the Potomac. 
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I’m thinking often of the time, 

When “Ben” andl, at vesper chime, 

Went out to take a boyish run, 

Where many a childish tale was spun, 

Down by the orchard, under trees 

Where we had listened in the breeze, 
To voices that are gone. 


We talked of flowers and story books, 
And, listening to the running brooks, 
We thought they played again the tunes 
We boys had sung in other Junes, 
When life was very young—and we 
At night were always blest to be 

W,th voices that are gone. 


The flight of many winters now, 

Has left its traces on my brow ; 

But stilt my heart doth often glide 

Back through the shadows, to the side 

Of some old tree or woodland spot, 

That stood beside my childhood's cot— 
Whosé voices now are gone. 


And all are gone—and I alone, 
Like a lone pilgrim on a stone, 
Sit by the dusty Mn 4 of life, 
Aweary of its selfish strife, 
And from the years call up in vain, 
What'I shall never hear again— 
The voices that are gone. 
C, CHAUNCEY BURR. 





THE FEMALE PARLIAMENT OF ARISTOPHANES. 


A remarkable comedy of the Greek 
satirist, entitled “ The Eclesiazusce,” or 
The Female Parliament, is proof that 
the movements of strong-minded wo- 
men are not the inventions of modern 
times. The awful lampoon of Aristo- 
phanes proves that such things were 
going on, at least in Greece, as early 
as anno mundi 3528, or 420 years be- 
fore the Christian era. The late Con- 
vention of the strong-minded women of 
America, revived in our memory the 
comedy of Aristophanes, which we had 
not read since or school-boy days ; but 
the remarkable coincidence, in spirit 
and social philosophy, between our fe- 
male conventionists and the parliament 
of women of the Greek author, induced 
us to retouch our acquaintance with 
that celebrated performance. 

There is no better way to get an in- 
side view of the follies and vices of an 
age than to study the works of its great 
comic writers and satirists. While it 
is true that their business is to hunt up 
the ridiculous, and to drag follies forth 
from their hiding places, the success of 
their writings must always depend up- 
on the truth of their delineations. This 
is the office of comedy, to take off the 
mask, and hold the mirror directly to 
our face, in order that we may be 
ashamed of our follies, and be induced 
to correct our habits. If we would 
learn the manners of a people, we must 
study, not the sermons of their great 
preachers, but the writings of their 
great satirists. If we desire an ac- 
quaintance with the social life and 
manners of the Romans, we should seek 


it in the writings of Plautus, Horace, 
Juvenal and Persius, even more than 
in the works of their greater orators 
and moralists, as Cicero, Cato, Quinti- 
lian and Seneca. If we would get be- 
hind the scenes in the social character 
of the Greeks, we must resort not to 
the epics of Hesiod and Rhodius, nor 
to the orations of Isocrates and Peri- 
cles, but to the satires of Lucian and 
the comedies of Aristophanes. The 
latter author, especially, has left us 
pictures of the life and manners of his 
time, which hang like faithful old por- 
traits on the walls of the past. . Many 
of these pictures, in coming down to a 
new world, are not recognized by us as 
bearing any resemblance to the living. 
But this one, of the strong-minded wo- 
men, we do recognize at once, as _bear- 
ing the strongest likeness to what we 
see passing again in our day. 

The scene of the comedy of “ The Fe- 
male Parliament” is laid in Athens. The 
plot is simple. The women steal the 
clothes of their husbands, and resort to 
the assembly of the people, in which 
every citizen of Athens had an equal 
voice ; and obtaining a majority in this 
clandestine manner, they decree a new 
constitution, in which there is to be a 
community of goods and women. This 
was easily done. The government was 
@ pure democracy, in which every citi- 
zen was his own representative, and 
voted directly on all questions of State. 
As the assembly met at the hour of 
dawn, and as the men were delayed at 
home hunting for the clothes which 
their wives had pnt on and worn off, 
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the legal assembly was entirely in their 
own hands, The action of the comedy 
begins with the second scene, in which 
the women relate to the lady president, 
Praxagora, their various adventures in 
‘ getting off with their husbands’ cloth- 
ung. Then the presidentess examines 


aer pupils, to see if they are all up in 
the part they are to play in the grand 
assembly : 


Praxacora—Ladies, since those convened are 
duly met, 

I pray ye all be seated. Say, has each 

Done what was at Minerva’s feast command- 
ed? 

First Woman (raising her arm)— That sooth 
have J; look at my arms, no lack 

Of hair you see ; moreover, when my hus- 


band 
To market hied him, then rubbed with oil, 
From head to foot, I sunned me through the 
day.* 
Firrn Woman—So too have I; no more the 
razor’s edge ‘ 
My skin shall touch ; I've thrown it out of 
window, 
And soon shall rival e’en the men in rough- 
ness. 
‘ Praxacora—Your beards too, have ye them, 
as was commanded ? 
Fourta Woman (holding one up)—Lo mine! 
by Hecate, ’tis a bushy one. 
:Srxta Woman—Lo! here’s a club ; I stole it 
as he slept, 
From Lamis. 
Praxacora—A goodly club, by Hecate! 
To wield it long would make one puff again. 
.Srxrx Woman—And: large enough, by Jove, 
to have a code 
Of laws engraved upon its ample sides. 
Praxacora—A truce of jests ; decide we, ere 
the stars 
Fade into morning, what more’s to be done, 
Since earliest dawn will see the assembly 
meet. 
Fmst Woman—Behoves us make good speed 
then, and secure 
Our seats, over against the stone tribunal. t 
SrventH Woman—See! like a thrifty wife, 
I’ve brought my wool, £ 
And while the people gather, will ply my 
task. 





* It was the custom of the men to anoint 
the whole body with oil, and dry it in the 
sun; and of the women to shave themselves 
all over. . 


+ The place where the orators addressed 
the peop’ 
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Papmegame: Art mad? What! in the Assem- 
ly 

Seventh Woman—Ay ; dost think 

I cannot work and listen too? How else, 
By Dian, are my children to get clothing? 


Praxacora—Now hear her, how she talks of 
picking wool, 

She whom befits to hide her form and sex! 

A fine exposure would it be for us, 

If you should come into the full assembly, 

And striding o’er the seais, should make a 


trip, 
The falling headlong show you are a woman! 
For fear of such a mishap we'll sit in front, 
There, muffled up, we may defy detection ; 
For seated thus, with beard on chin, who'll 
dare 


Doubt each of us is every inch a man? 


The scene closes with the practice of 
each of the women in the part she is ta 
take in the great assembly. Praxago- 
ra drills and. scolds them by turn, for 
they make all manner of blunders and 
queer mistakes, which would not quite 
bear repeating on the modern stage. 
They imitate the coarse manners and 
rude talk of the men, in order to fit 
themselves for the labors they are about 
to assume in guiding the affairs ol 
State. 

The second act of the comedy opens 
with a view of the men dressed in their 
wives’ apparel. One, Bellphyrus, comes 
forth clad in his wife’s petticoat, of saf- 
fron die, with her Persian slippers on 
his feet. Each narrates his astonish 
ment at the absence of his wife, and 
each tries 'to console his neighbor with 
the reflection that things may not be 
so bald with the women as appearances 
would indicate. Inthe midst of this 
scene of domestic query and misery, 
Cherves comes from the assembly, and 
narrates all that had passed there. A 
crowd of citizens had declared that the 
only safety was for the women to take 
the reins of State. The sturdy burghers 
shouted aloud their disapprobation, but 
the new*crowd of citizens shouted loud- 
er for the new plan, and actually car 
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ried everything before them. ‘The as- 
sembly flattered the women with the 
most extravagant praise, and covered 
the men with the most foul abuse. The 
poor men were denounced as villains, 
thieves, and tyrants. To read this act, 
one would think that this old Greek 
comedy had furnished both the ideas 
and the language of the late conven- 
tion of strong-minded women in New 
York. It is amusing to see how the 
coarse ribaldry repeats itself here, in 
our country, after a lapse of more than 
two thousand and four hundred years. 
Do we call this strong-minded move- 
ment a modern thing? Is it progress? 
Its step is backward, towards the most 
profane and licentious era of Grecian 
history. 

After the women have, in the dis- 
guise of men, voted all power into their 
hands, they hasten home to re-attire 
themselves in their own garments. The 
following is a specimen of the fashion 
in which these strong-minded Greek 
dames met their circumvented hus- 
bands : 


Buiepayrus— Whence come you, wife of mine? 

Praxacora—Imports it to thee 

To know? 

— me? A pretty ques- 
tion 

Praxacora—Mayhap you think I come from 
a gallant? 

Biepayrus—From ten belike, not one. 

Praxacora—Well, man, ’tis easy 

‘To resolve the doubt. 

Biepaxynus—How, pray thee ? 

Praxacora—Smells my hair 

Of perfume ? 

Brizpaynus—What of that? Would’st thou 
persuade me 

A woman ne’er intrigues, save when she’s 
perfumed ? 

Praxacora--Such is the rule with me. 

Bierxyrus—But to the point ; 

Whemntne did’st thou steal away at early 


wn, 
And steal my cloak ? 


4s the scene progresses, the wife 
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tells her husband at least twenty lies 
to account for her strange absence, all 
ef which must be very suggestive, and 
very comforting reading for a man who 
is so fortunate as to have a strong- 
minded convention woman for a wife. 
But the leader of the Grecian strong 
minded proceeds to lay down the re- 
forms the women were about to intro 
duce, which the reader will perceive 
bear a remarkable likeness to the 
crochets of the reformers of our day : 


Praxacora—And justice doth proclaim 

That all things be in common, and our style 
of life the same. 

BierHyrus—How, pray thee? 

PRaxaGoRA—Stop your mouth with dung. 

Buizepxyrus—Shall that, I beseech, be com- 
mon too? 

PraxaGora—No, fool; but peace, nor inter- 
rupt my speech. 

Fist, then, of all the property which every 
man has got, 

Together when collected, I would make one 
common lot ; 

From that fund we the women will, like pro- 
vident trustees, 

Appoint out to each enough for comfort and 
for ease. 

Buizrayrus—But what, I pray, wilt do with 
those who though no land they hold, 

Keep treasured upa secret store of silver and 
of gold? 

Praxacora—To render in a true account, on 
oath, shall they be made ; 

The penalty, if perjured found— P 

Buepuyrus--Pshaw! perjury is their trad 

From this grew all their riches; then sup- 
pose you they’d be loath 

Again, if need require, to take a solemn and 
false oath ? 


The dialogue goes on to give all the 
arguments of the Foueristic philosophy 
adopted by our modern strong-minded 
women and reformers, and in language 
more argumencative and plausible than 
any we find in our latter-day conven- 
tions- 

Next we shall find Aristophanes de- 
tailing the peculiar matrimonial, or free- 
love philosophy of our own conven- 
tionists : 


Bizpayrus—Bnt we'll s vppose some charm- 
ing lass « mii snould espy, 
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Will the general purse supply a sum with 
which oe collate buy? aie 

Praxacora--No need to buy, since gratis he 
may take her to his arms ; - 

My law enacts that women lend to all alike 
their charms. 

Biepuyrvs—But if ull upon the prettiest lass 
their choice should fix, who knows 

That this will not give ample scope for fifty 
cufts and blows ? 

Paxacora—’Gainst this contingency, as is fit, 
the law doth this provide, 

The handsome and the ugly shall be seated 
side by side ; 

Whoe’er then to the pretty lass would fain 

y his addresses, 

Must first on the ill-favored one bestow some 

kind caresses. 


Buieppyrus—By Jove! a law-giver profound, 
and fit to rule the State ; 

Full well have you provided that no maid 
shall Jack a mate ; 

Now kindly for us men contrive some saving 
clause, I pray, 

Since women always fly the old and seek the 
young and gay. 


Praxacora—lI will, for if a frisky lass a woo- 
ing wish to go, 

She on the old and ugly first her kisses must 
bestow. 

The picture Aristophanes gives of 
the strong-minded women of his time 
is as little flattering to their beauty as 
to their morals. They were a lost class; 
discontented at home, corrupt and dis- 
agreeable abroad, If they were not a 
wretched style of beings, his represen- 
tation of them could never have been 
tolerated: by the public opinion of 
Athens. To have held up well-behaved 
and virtuous women to such merciless 
contempt could never have been allow- 
ed, even on the Greek stage, where the 
greatest license was permitted. The 
fifth act opens with a scene in the 
street of Athens. At a window ap- 
pears a fat old woman in flame-colored 
taffeta, smeared with paints, and bent 
on conquest. She sings : 

Fmst O1p Woman (affettuosameuta)—Ah! 
wherefore from the banquet gay 

Winds no reveller this way ? 

Decked in saffron robe I've stood, 


Half the day in loving mood, 
Of love-songs singing snatches ; 


PARLIAMENT 


My charms half revealed, 
And by paint and by patches 

My wrinkles concealed. 
Now, muse, my cause befriending, 
Deign, on my lips descending, 
Thence to draw forth notes 


¢ may 
Rival soft Ionia’s lay. 


Nothing can be more disgusting than 
the picture here drawn of such a horrid 
old beldame straining after the lays of 
Iona. The Ionians were the most vo- 
Iuptuous people in the world. They 
are referred to by Horace in these 
words: Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos. 
Their music, their dances, and their po- 
etry, were formed into peculiar soft- 
ness and delicacy. Even their laugh- 
ter had something so voluptuous, that 
Icnikos gelos became a proverb. © Aris- 
tophanes’ fat old strung-minded, there- 
fore, attempted to put on the most lan- 
guishing, captivating, and voluptuous 
airs of which human beauty is capable, 
It must have been a sight to make the 
impassable gods laugh. One would 
think that the poet had here spent his 
wrath upon the victims of his satire, 
but he has not. Again he opens the 
mouth of the wrinkled old jade, and 
makes her attempt to sing to a hand- 
some young flute-player who is passing 
by : 

Whoe’er desires with eager lip 

Of pleasure’s honied cup td sip, 
O, let him seek these arms! 

The unexperienced maiden’s heart 

No fervor feels, none can impart, 
Nor knows of love the charms! 


Whoso blest would wish to be, 
Let him then resort to me. 


The old fright is next shown off in a 
contention with a young woman who 
takes it upon herself to be merry at 
these antique tricks of love : 


Oup Woman—What signifies may age ? 
Youna Woman—Not a jot, but from thy paint 
And cosmetics such an odor comes as 
Almost makes me faint. 


Ou Woman—Why bandy words with me? 
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Youna Woman—Why out of the window gape 
all day ? 

Oxuv Woman—Epigenes, my darling, I expect 
to pass this way, 

Him in song I would fain address. He comes. 

Younc Woman—But not in quest, I hope and 
trust, of such a wrinkled fright. 

Orv Woman—Baggage! soon shalt thou see, 


A young man, covered with flowers, 
stops under the young woman’s win- 
dow, and sings : 


Youne Man—Luscious nectar to sip, 

From the roseate lip 
Of this maiden, how great the delight1 

Bat if I must first 

Kiss this beldame accursed, 
The penance will kill me outright! 

Op Woman (peeping from the window)—Re- 
pent it I swear 

You shall, if you dare, 
To kiss the young damsel make free ; 

*Tis vain to defy 

The law, so comply, 
And first come here and kiss me. 

Youne Man—Against my will, none shall, I 
vow, exact a kiss from me. 

Otv Woman—If milder measures fail, I have 
that which shall compel thee. 

Youna Man—Then what it is, without delay, 
good granny please to tell me. 

Oxtv Woman—Nothing less than law, which 
will force thee to heed me.* 

Youne Maxn—The document read. 

‘Otp Woman (pulls out a scroll and reads)— 

To the ladies of Athens, who rule o’er the 
State, 

In their wisdom this law has seemed good to 


make : 
“If a fond, loving youth, by chance cast his 


eye 

On a damsel of beauty, as she passes by, 

his wishes are granted, behoves it that 

e 

‘The mate of some loving old woman shall be; 

But if to the damsel to cleave he shall choose, 

And the old dame’s affection contemptuous 
refuse, 

Each and every old woman we hereby em- 
power 

The offender to drag, e’en from this very 


our, 

7 whate’er she thinks fit, be it arm, leg, or 
air, 

Until he consent his offence to repair.” 


The old woman seizes him. He man- 
fully struggles for the possession o 





* Such, it will be remembered, was the law 
passed by the strong-minded in ther pariia- 
ment. 
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his own lips, against the inexorable, 
the merciless law of the strong-mind- 
ed woman of the parliament. At last 
he appeals to the essoine. The essoine 
is an excuse in law for a party who is 
summoned to answer to an action, but 
is unable to obey. The old woman in- 
forms him that no man can, by the 
late laws, interfere in anything except 
a peck of corn. By the laws of Athens 
no woman could deal with any person 
for more than the value of a peck of 
corn. The women had turned the ta- 
bles upon the men, and applied the 
law to them, in the Comedy of the Fe- 
male Parliament. The reader is anx- 
ious to know what became of the young 
man. We shudder to relate. Two 
more old women, each more hideous 
than the first, rush in to claim him. 
The struggle is frightful. They will 
tear him limb from limb! And, horri- 
ble to relate, the comedy finally closes 
leaving the fate of the poor wretch 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

We rise from the task of translating 
these things with a mind cut through 
and through with horror, at the bare 
mention of slrong-minded women. If 
any women in Athens acknowledged 
themselves to be of such a class after 
the performance of Aristophanes’ Fe- 
male Parliament, they must have been 
demons in disguise. Such pictures of 
froward ignorance and disgusting vice, 
never were drawn by mortal genius be- 
fore. The very nostrils ache with the 
moral stench of such unnatural beings. 
Angels of light turned into such fright- 
ful monsters of deformity! Woman, 
the fairest, the sweetest, the loveliest 
creation of heaven, hurled down into 
an abyss of fiends! It is a wonder 
that such distortions of nature should 
in our time be called strong-minded woe 
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men! Who could have given them 
such a name? Foul-minded were a 
better term. Shallow-minded, at any 
rate. The poor things have scraped 
the follies and vices of all ages toge- 
ther, and call them “ Reforms!” Not 
one of their philanthropical vagaries 
that cannot be duplicated out of the 
moral sinks of past generations. Re- 
forms! Malforms! What a sight did 
we behold here in New York at the 
late convention? Women, with white 
husbands, raving about negroes by the 
hour at atime! Screaming for more 
war, and snuffing blood like tigers ! 
A convention of hyenas, yelling over 
the graves of the dead. God forbid 
that we should eall them women! 
They are frightful gorgons. They are 
another Medusa, who was once a beau- 
tiful woman, with fair hair, but having 
lost her womanly purity and delicacy, 
her hair was turned into snakes, which 
caused all who looked upon her to be 
turned into stone. How typical this 
of the hardening influence of the so- 
ciety of our female conventionists upon 
the tender and charming character of 
woman! It is but a few months since 
the city of New York saw a sight 
which was never matched by ancient 
or modern times, A grand deputation 
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of white women, the wives of New 
York merchants, publicly presented a 
company of negroes a banner, as a 
“token of their love and honor!” The 
ancients attempted to satirize such fe- 
male monstrocity by the fable of Pasi- 
phe, the daughter of Sol, who was in 
love with a bull, and who brought into 
the world the Minotaur, a horrible de- 
formity of half man and half bull. An 
awful warning to such merchants as 
encourage their wives in the unwo- 
manly business of presenting negroes 
with tokens of their love and honor f 
What man, who properly appreciates 
female delicacy and propriety of man- 
ners, will suffer his wife or daughter 
to associate with women who could so 
far forget the sweetest instincts of wo- 
manly taste and dignity? We turn 
away with loathing from their prosti- 
tuted minds. From their very forms 
the imagination shrinks, as from so 
many lumps of dishonored clay—pieces 
of corruption, fitter for the chariel- 
house than the bosom of affection ! O, 
that Aristophanes were not dead! 
That he were still alive to lash, with 
the whip of satire and scorn, the mon- 
strous delusions, the abominations of 
this degenerate huur | 





ALONE WITH THEE. 


Last night I sat alone with thee ; 

Thy gentle eyes and mine were met~ 
Thy words were all of life to me— 

If thou art gone life’s sun is set. 


a my own thy hand was laid ; 
y name in murmurs soft was spoken 3 
“But ah,” my heart with sighing said, 


.* How vain to join the chain 


t’s broken.” 
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THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT’S MAXIMS ON LOVE. 


Tue Moral Maxims of Francis the 
Sixth, Duke de la Rochefoucault, have 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity 
among men of letters, not only in 
France, but throughout the civilized 
world, for more than a hundred and 
eighty years. The author was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the French 
Court of his time. He was more than 
the ornament of a court, he wasa 
teacher of mankind ; and finally closed 
his life at Paris in 1680, aged sixty- 
three, as ripe in the affection and res- 
pect of his countrymen as in years. 
The accomplished Marchioness de Se- 
vigne, speaking of his last illness, says: 
“ Nor has he passed his life in making 
reflections and maxims to no purpose ; 
he has thereby rendered death so fa- 
niliar to him, that the aspect is neither 
new nor shocking.” His book formed 
anew era in French literature. The 
severest of all critics, M. de Voltaire, 
says: “It accustomed our authors to 
think, and‘to comprise their thoughts 
in a lively, correct, and delicate turn 
of phrase, which was a merit nnknown 
to any European writer before him, 
since the revival of letters. His me- 
moirs are still read, and his maxims 
are known by heart.” Lord Chester- 
field’s letters give, on almost every 
page, evidences of a profound acquain- 
tance with the writings of this distin- 
guished Frenchman, In letter 210, 
his lordship says: “ Would you know 
man independently of modes, read La 
Rochefoucault, who, I am afraid, paints 
him very exactly.” Again, in letter 
225, he says: “Till you come to know 


mankind by your own experience, I 
know nothing, nor no man, that can, 
in the meantime, bring you so well ac- 
quainted with them as Le Duc de la 
Rochefoucault. His little book of max- 
ims, which I would advise you to look 
into for a few minutes at least every 
day of your life, is, I fear, too like and 
too exact a picture of human nature.” 

Rochefoucault’s Book of Maxims co. 
vers the whole field of society and mo- 
rals, embracing reflections on not less 
than eighty-six subjects. But our pre- 
sent purpose is to quote only from his 
maxims on love, which appear to us to 
contain about all the best thoughts, on 
that subject, which have been written 
in any language since his day ; 


maxm 230. 


**No disguise can long conceal love where ~ 
it really is, nor feign it where it is not.” 


The eyes, especially, are great tell- 
tales in love, and betray the secret 
even when least they wish to do so. 
Lord Byron has, somewhere, the same 
thought. He lets the secret out 
“through the vainly-guarded eye.” 
Thus the very arts and little tricks 
which lovers employ to hide their pas- 
sion from all but themselves are almost 
sure to reveal it to all the world. The 
novice lover, who thinks himself clad 
in impenetrable armor against the in- 
quisitive gaze of his friends and asso- 
ciates, is quite sure to be laughed at 
by all of them, even when he thinks 
himself most secure. 


But it is by no means so difficult to 
feign love as it is to conceal it; espe 


_ 
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cially with the young and inexperi- 
enced. To genuine, honest love there 
is a timidity, an almost tremulous de- 
licacy, which does not belong to its 
counterfeit, which those who are expe- 
rienced in the world easily compre- 
hend ; but alas, it is not so apparent 
to the inexperienced and trusting maid- 
en, whose own sincerity too often 
causes her to be deceived by false pro- 
fessions—by acted love. 


maxim 231. 


“Since it is no more in our power to love 
than it is to avoid it, a lover has no right to 
complain of his sweetheart’s inconstancy, 
nor she of her lover's.” . 


This passage is possibly more philoso- 
phical than practical ; for, however in- 
voluntary love niay be, the smart at 
desertion is none the less keen and tor- 
menting. The forsaken lover rarely 
finds consolation in the thought that the 
false one “couldn’t help it.” However 
true it may be, it is stilla point of phi- 
losophy that lies a good ways beyond 
the reach of an ardent lover. 


maxim 232. 

“Tt is hard to define love. We may say of 
it, however, that in the soul it is a desire to 
reign ; in the mind a sympathy ; in the body 
a secret inclination to enjoyment after diffi- 
culties.” 

This confused and unintelligible de- 
finition of love would be a disgrace to 
its noble author if anybody else had 
ever succeeded in giving an intelligi- 
ble one. Shelley, in attempting to ex- 
plain it, gives up in disgust, and ex- 
claims: “What is love? Ask him 
who lives, what is life? Ask him who 
adores, what is God?” In attempting 
to define love, Hubbes gropes in this 
manner: “It is the love of one singu- 
larity, with desire to be singularly 
loved.” ‘That is worse than Rochefou- 
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cault’s definition. Victor Hugo's defi. 
nition is enigmatical, but beautiful ; 
“To love is to be two, and be but one ; 
the man and woman are but one: it is 
heaven.” The dreamy Arsene: Hous- 
saye has a very easy definition: “It 
is the dew that descends from heaven 
into our hearts.” Certainly a very pi- 
ous definition of a passion which has 
wrought more mischief and unhappi- 
ness than all other things beside. But 
then, on the other hand, we must p183 
to its credit that it has also adminis. 
tered more bliss and comfort to the 
human heart than all other sources of 
human good. But let us give up at 
tempting to explain it. 
Maxim 233. 

‘Love, in some of its affects, looks more 
like hatred than kindness.” 

Lucretius, who wrote a hundred years 
before the Christian era, has this 
thought : 

Quod petiere premunt arcte, faciuntque dolorem, 

Corporis, et dentes iliidunt scepe labellis. 

What they desire, they hurt ; and ’midst tha 
bliss, 

Raise pain, when often with a furious kiss 

They wound the baimy lip. 

But we suppose that this cruclty, 
this disposition to tease and torment a 
lover, which sometimes shows itself, 
is to be charged, not so much to love 
itself as to the natural disposition of 
the party exercising it; or it may 
sometimes spring from a lingering 
jealousy, and is used as a sort of test 
of the strength of a sweetheart’s love. 
These tormenting experiments, how- 
ever, are dangerous. Love is a tender 
plant, not to be safely trodden upon. 

MAXIM 236. 

‘Love, like fire, subsists by continual mo- 
tion ; when it ceases to hope or fear, it ceases 
to exist.” 
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maxi 237. 

«Love lends its name to many a corres- 
pondence, in which he is as little concerned 
as the Doge in what passes in Venice.” 

MAXIM 338. 


«“The more you love your sweetheart, the 
oasier it is to hate her.” 


We get the meaning of this paradox- 
ical maxim by reversing it, and say- 
ing : the more indifferent we are to an 
object, the less likely are we to become of- 
fended with it. Indifference is an ef- 


fectual shield against jealousy. 


Maxim 339. 


*¢To love is the least error in a woman who 
has abandoned herself to love.” 


Cicero has the same thought in ano- 
ther form: “ Viros ad unum qucdque 
maleficium singule cupidates impellunt; 
mulieres aulem ad omina maleficia cupt- 
ditas una ducit.” “Single vices make 
men commit single crimes; but one 
vice makes woman guilty of all.” The 
reason may be that woman, when she 
does slip, has farther to fall than man. 
And when once fallen, society inexora- 
bly casts her out, as lost forever. She 
is left without the saving inspiration 
of hope, or any encouraging motive for 
self-recovery. That is more the fault 
of socicty than of woman’s nature. 
Leave a fallen man without motive or 
hope of recovery, and where does he go 
to? Out of sight into the depths of 
vice. 

maxim 240, 

“There are those who had never been in 

love, had they never talked of it.” 
Maxmm 241, 

“The pleasure of love is in loving ; we are 
happier in the passion we feel than in that 
we excite.” 

Maxtat 242, 

“To fall in love is much easier than to get 

out of it.” 
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maxim 243, 

** Novelty to love, like bloom to fruit, gives 
a lustre which is easily effaced ; but it never 
returns.” 

MAXIM 244. 

** Those whom we have once csased to love, 
can never be the objects of our love a second 
time.” 

August Guyard expresses a similar 
thought thus: “An old love may be 
revived—a worn-out love never.” What 
@ fearful thought to those who truly 
love, that the sweetest affection may 
be casily killed, but brought to life, 
never ! 


maxi 245. 
* We forgive just as long as we love. 
maxim 246. 

“Tn love we often doubt what we must be- 
lieve.” 

Maxim 247, 

.“ The man who fancies that he loves his 
sweetheart for her own sake, is much mista- 
ken.” 

Most people will instinctively dis- 
sent from this maxim. Its fault springs 
from the philosophy of Rochcfoucault, 
which is, that all human actions spring 
from self-love. That this is the main- 
spring of human action may be conced. 
ed, without necessarily involving the 
purely affectional nature of man in the 
selfish principle. 


maxim 248, 


**Young women who would not be coqueta, 
and old men who would not be ridiculous, 
should never -speak of love as in any way 
concerning themselves.” 


People of refinement and taste are 
little given to talk about their own love 
affairs, at any time, whether old or 
young. 

maxim 249. 


“Nothing is more natural and more falla- 
cious than to persuade ourselves that we aro 
beloved. 
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That depends upon the amount of 
sense a person possesses. A shallow 
and vain young man is very apt to 
think that every woman who treats him 
with politeness is in love with him; 
but we cannot imagine a man of sense 
making such a blunder. 


maxim 251. 
‘Tn all passions we commit faults ; in love, 
we are guilty of the most ridiculous ones.” 
Maxim 254. 


** Love, all agreeable as it is, pleases more 
in its manner than in itself.” 

Love is a great inspirer of good man- 
ners, by those thousand delicate atten- 
tions which make the sum of true po- 
liteness. There is no better place to 
study the art of manners and politeness 
than the presence. of two genuine and 
sensible lovers. 

maxim 255. 

«* Women in love forgive great indiscretions 

sooner than small indelicacies.” 
MAxmm 256. 

* A lover never sees the faults of his sweet- 

heart ’till the enchantment is over.” 
Maxim 257. 

© We are nearer loving those who hate us 

than those who love us more than we choose.” 
maxim 258,’ 

‘A man of sense may love like a madman, 

but never like a fool.” 
maxim 260. 

“Tove and prudence are inconsistent ; as 
the former increases, the latter must de- 
orease.” 

Ovid also makes love and dignity in- 
consistent, thus ¢ 


THE DUKE DE ROCHEFOUCAULT’S MAXIMS ON LOVE, 
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Non bene convenient, nec in una sede morantur, 
Majestas et Amor. 

But we believe neither with Ovid nor 
Rochefoucalt. We believe that love is 
consistent with both prudence and dig- 
nity. If it were not, there would be 
neither safety nor respectability in lov- 
ing. We would, indeed, reverse the 
thought of both the Latin and the 
French author, and say that true love 
is the greatest inspirer of dignity, and 
that prudence is the only friend of true 
love. Those who venture to treat the 
divine passion with a less scrupulous 
propriety will find, at last, that they 
have committed a fatal mistake. They 
must lose the bliss of loving, if not of 
being loved. The popular habit of re- 
presenting love as some sort of witch- 


craft, whose chief business is to lead 
people astray from the paths of pro- 
priety and virtue, is both ruinous to a 
healthy literature, and dishenoring tc 


the Author of our being. Away with 
the degrading idea that a beneficent 
God has made the most beautiful and 
charming passion of our nature a stum- 
bling-block of sin and delusion! It is 
precisely the absense of genuine love 
that works all this mischief. The mo 
dern reform philosophy of free-love is 
simply the science of lust, invented, 
one might think, to convert the society 
of men and women into a community 
of monkeys. Take all the vagaries of 
the present hour, and is society much 
better than that? Everywhere we see 
the brutal instincts rising above the 
divine and the human. 
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Ir dizziness is a luxury to any man, 
we advise him to sit down and attempt 
to comprehend the speed with which 
we. are whirling on into bankruptcy. 
Indeed, if we had but the sense to know 
it, we are there already, The other 
day the Tribune professed to be fright- 
ened at the fact that we are running 
into debt at the rate of jive thousand 
millions of dollars a year. What would 
it be if it should get the courage or the 
honesty to look the real figures in the 
face, aud own up to the truth that we 
are actually: going on into debt at the 
rate of nearly ten thousand millions a 
year? These figures are something to 


frighten us indeed; and they would 
frighten u8 but for the fact that we 
have for four years been allowing our- 
selves to be educated to take alarm at 
nothiug in the shape of debt, massacre 


and despotism. In matters of finance, 
particularly, we have been fed so long 
on lies, that we reject the truth as un- 
palatable, and even disloyal, nourish- 
ment. To lie about the cost of the war 
is one of the signs of super-excellent 
“loyalty.” Indeed the estimates and 
reports of the Treasury Department for 
the last three years might be published 
in a book of the taking title of “ Lying 
Made Easy ; or Lessons in Lying for 
the Use of Beginners.” 

Example Ist. Secretary Chase, in his 
Report of July, 1861, assured the coun- 
try that all the government required 
for the fiscal year was $318,519,581, 
The confessed expenditure of that year 
was $583,884,247 ; cr $265,000,000 
more than appeared in the Treasury es- 
timate. Had the people been allowed 


to sce the actual sum required, it would 
probably have caused them ‘to reflect 
as to the wisdom of plunging headlong 
into such a gigantic war upon the so- 
voreign and co-equal sister States of 
the South. , 
Example 2d. In Mr. Chase’s next Re- 
port, he assured the patient, the hood- 
winked people, that all it would require 
to push on the war to the close of the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1863, was 
$475,331,245. It turned out that the 
acknowledged expenditure of that year 
was $788,558,177. That was $315,000, 
000 more than the people were made to 
believe would be necessary to go on 
with the bloody experiment for another 
year. But it would have been dange- 
rous to the interest of the Consolida- 
tionists to let the people know the 
real cost of their experiment in despot- 
ism in advance. 
Example 3d. The public having been 
twice fooled in relation to the extent to 
which they must put their hands in 
their pockets for thé luxury of conquer- 
ing the people of the South, the cunning 
Secretary foresaw that he must begin 
to approach something like the actual 
figures of expense. So in his estimate 
for the year ending June 30, 1864, he 
reached the bold sum of $1,699,731,960. 
To blunt the effect of such a sum upon 
the popular mind, we were assured that 
it would meet all the expenses for the 
year, and leave a balance of $350,000.- 
000 in the Treasury for future opera- 
tions. The idea was sweet, especially 
to those who had already lost their 
common sense. Beautiful thought! to 
have $350,000,000.in the Treasury—all 
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the fools in the land almost instantly 
forgot the one billion called for, and 
patted their shallow brains in noisy de- 
light at the bare thought of the phan- 
tom surplus, $350,000,000. This time 
the infatuated public was deceived on- 
ly in the paltry sum of $126,000,000. 
Example 4th. The next estimate of 
Mr. Cliase was for the fiscal year to 
end June 30, 1865, which promised the 
people that they could carry on their 
new specimen of tyranny to that pe- 
riod for the inconsiderable amount of 
$1,151,846,089. But now the new Se- 
cretary, Mr. Fessenden, is obliged to 
tell us that the expense for the year, 
ending next June, will be $1,419,082,- 
455, which is two hundred and forty 
millions more than Mr. Chase promised 
it should cost. Thus, from the begin- 
ning of the war to this moment, the re- 
ports and estimates of the Treasury 
Department have been one string of 
unblushing deception. Nor do these 
published figures, by any means, give 
the full amount of deception, for there 
are we know not how many millions of 
unsettled, and even of unpresented 
claims against the government, not in- 
cluded in any of these statements. 
Thus has the Treasury Department 
adroitly deluded and led the people 
from point to point in relation to the 
sums required to carry on the war. 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Secre- 
tary Seward have repeatedly told 
the public that the country was never 
in the enjoyment of such great finan- 
cial prosperity as now; and we are 
ashamed to say that there have been 
plenty of asses to believe them. That 
man indeed is a fool who can _ believe 
the country to be financially prosper- 
ing when millions of its inhabitants 
have been abstracted from the fields of 
productive industry, and placed in the 
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‘is told that he is prosperous. 


[Jan., 1865.] 


category of mere consumers or destroy- 

ers of emassed wealth. The annual 

falling off in our shipments of bread- 

stuffs to Europe, during the progress of 
the war, tells the story of a fatal de- 

cline in real prosperity. The Agricul- 

tural Bureau shows that in 1864 we 

have shipped two’ millions of barrels 

less of flour than we did in 1862. In 
1864 we have shipped about seventeen 
millions of bushels less of wheat than 
we did in 1861-2; and we have ship- 
ped nearly fourteen millions less of In- 
dian corn than in 1861-2. These start- 
ling figures represent, to a great ex- 
tent, the absolute falling off in the pro- 
ductive wealth of the country. 1f Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward are not arrant 
impostors or studied deceivers of the 
people, the Agricultural Department of 
the Federal Administration must evi- 
dently be a very “disloyal” concern. 
These tricksters should either stop their 
lying proclamations about public pros- 
perity, or abolish the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, with its damning array of 
figures, which show a fatal decrease of 
public wealth. Everything a man eats, 
and drinks, and wears, has risen in 
price from two hundred to four hundred 
per cent., while the trash that is called 
money has run down to forty-five cents 
on the dollar, Still the working man 
True 

the price of wages has advanced ;_ but 
how much? Not enough to meet the 
laborer’s individual increase of expens- 
es, leaving the three, or five, or seven 
members of his family to be somehow 
kept alive, under this vast augmenta- 
tion of prices, without one cent’s in- 
crease per capi/a of the means of sup- 
port. And these people are told that 
they are prosperous. If they believe it, 

their stupidity is surpassed only by the 

impudence and the downright finan- 
cial falsehood of Mr. Lincoln and the 

supporters of his treasouous revolutiva, 
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—May we, without mockery, wish our pa- 
trons a Happy New Year? If our wishes 
could make the year of 1865 a happy one, 
misery and want should be unknown through- 
out the world. But, alas, to us in America 
it must be a year of blood and suffering. The 
foul spirit of war is a disease, as much so as 
any epidemic, or infectious distemper, and, 
when once it attacks a nation, it must run 
its course. That means an indefinite period, 
according to the constitution or resources uf 
the patient. While there is vitality left for 
the insatiable malady to prey upon, we may 
expect it to last. Itis a madness that must 
tun its time like a fever. To be guilty of no 
mockery of the afflicted, therefore, we will 
wish the people a speedy return to reason 
end happiness ; and for our patrons, espe- 
cially, we wish all tlte happiness which 
springs from the consciousnes of sharing no 
part of the responsibility of the great and 
damning crime of the war. All hail, fellow- 
‘*copperheads,” or whatever name is used 
to denote those patriotic and brave citizens, 
who can neither be bribed by greenbacks nor 
faightened by a bastile! All hail, friends of 
the Union and Constitution our fathers made! 
Tue Oxp Guarp sends you greeting. After 
two years of battling against despotism, dur- 
ing which time it has not once surrendered 
to the foe, it enters upon the campaign of 
1865, reinforced to double its former strength, 
and with no abatement of the determination 
and courage which have carried it through 
past conflicts. But as enlisting is the order 
of the day with our implacable enemy, may 
we not hope that each of our patrons will ex- 
ert himself to send us as many new recruits 
as possible, to render Taz Op Guarp more 


formidable than ever to the disunion hosts 
of the Abolitionists ? 


—The lady who writes us of the sufferings 
and desolation which this war has brought 
upon her heart—sufferings to which she nei- 
ther yields by weak murmurs, nor by bending 
before the despotism that wrongs her—com- 
mands our profoundest sympathy, as well as 
our admiration. There is nothing, perhaps, 
in all cultivated human nature more impres- 
sive than the spectacle of a heart, beat upon 
by pain or wrong, rising higher and higher, 
on the very bosom of their waves. Whether 
it be the stoic, crying out to the anguish and 
calamity of life, ‘‘ Rex sum”—‘‘I am your 
master”—or the Hschilean Prometheus, ly- 
ing beneath his chains, wraeked by the eter- 
nal vulture at his heart, but defying the pow- 
er of the tyrant; ora gentle woman, over- 
whelmed by a crue, despotism, that robs her 
of her husband and her children, and drives 
her out, from the cherished roof where she 
was born, into the derisive storms of want 
and insult, but is still unable to conquer her 
spirit, the spectacle is still the same, and 
challenges the same tribute of exalted sym- 
pathy from all surrounding manhood. 


—The phylosopher says: ‘‘Time is mo- 
ney.” The poet says the same thing less 
briefly : 

Honrs, minutes, moments, are the small coin 
That make the sum of even'the richest life. 

—The papers announce that ‘Mr. Chase 
is appointed to fill the place of Chief Justice 
Taney.” Mr. Chase may sit in the same offi- 
cial chair, but he can never fill Judge Ta- 
ney’s place. A coon may sit in a lion’s den, 
and set up-to be a lion, and attempt to roar, 
but it will be only a coon still, 


—A magazine writer mourns that there is 
so much genius lost to the world for the want 
of opportunity and cultivation. Nonsense! 
If a man does not cultivate a talent itis 
proof that he has it not. If a man isa poet 
you cannot stop him from making verses. 
Alas! there are numbers whom we candot 
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stop from making verses who are not poets. 
If a man is a musician, he will make music 


in spite of circumstances. Men of genius are 
not made by circumstances. They make cir- 


cuumstances. 


—A Boston critic yokes Boileau and Qui- 
nault together as ‘‘the leaders of the best 
school of French poets.” But there is no 
likeness between the two. Boileau was the 
poet of Reason; Quinault of the Graces. 
Their poesy is no more alike than the laurels 
of Virgil and the roses of Anacreon. Boi- 
leau is always severe and correct. Quinault 
always sweet and amiable. But neither form- 
ed a school, 


—A receipt for saving the Union.—Burn 
down the houses, colleges, and school-houses 
of the South. Convert their churches into 
bowling-alleys, assignation-houses, and bar- 
rooms. Fire their wheat fields; steal their 
spoons; smash up their pianos; turn their 
women and children, and helpless old men, 
naked into the fields and woods; outrage 
their women. Then tell them that .you only 
seek to establish among them the blessed 
free institutions, the industry and morals of 
the North. If they do not instantly come 
cheerfully back into the Union, roast every 
rascal of them alive, and give them to the 
Abolitionists to eat, That will form as glo- 
rious a union as ever existed between the 
stomach of a wolf and the body of a sheep. 
Beutiful! 


—A cotemporary quotes the following dis- 
tich from Collins : 


«*« How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest!” 


Exquisite lines, which, if less forcible, are 
equal in beauty to the following from the 
First Elegy of Tyrteeus, with which Collins 
was evidently familiar ; 


«« Now fallen, the noblest of the van, he dies! 
His city by the beanteous death renown’d ; 
His low-bent father marking where he lies, 
{he shieid, the breast-plate hack’d by many 
a wound. 
The young, the old, alike commingling tears, 
Lis cowniry’s heavy grief bedews bre grave ; 
And all his race 1a verdaut iastre wears 
Faime’s richest Wresiu, treasiaitied from 
the brave. ’ 


Bat whet wrete!ed mockery to any y any 
of tucse lines to the umioriunats soldiers who 
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have lost their lives in Sherman’s house- 
burning and woman-ravishing raid through 
the State of Georgia! What profanation of 
the muse! Our heart bleeds for the young 
men who have perished, while our soul sick- 
ens at the base purposes for which they have 
been used. House-burning and rape are not 
uar. We will acknowledge no man to be a 
Christian gentleman who does not condemn 
such brutal havoc, done in the prostituted 
name of warfare. We would not, knowingly, 
take a wretch by the hand who does not sick« 
en at such scenes. 


—We must decline the “ Zpigram on a La- 
dy who put off the Promise of a Kiss till To« 
morrow.” The postponement must have 
been vexatious to the poet, but we should not 
be warranted in publishing his griefs, unless 
sung in numbers a little more artistic. The 
following, from an old Greek poet, is on the 
same subject. We advise our correspondent 
to adopt it: 

‘** To-morrow!” This to-morrow ne'er is seen; 

Habitual plea of dilatory spleen. 

To me be kind to-day—nor others give 

What I, to-morrow’s foo!, shali ne’er receive. 

‘*This evening!” What's a woman’s even- 
ing? Years! 

Evening that comes too late when beauty dis- 
appears, 


—It is said that Mr. Holt does not at all 
wince at being called Titus Oaies. He prob- 
ably does not know what he is called when 
he is compared to Titus Oates. His great 
English namesake caused several innocent 
people to be put to death by swearing that 
they were involved in treasonous plots which 
were purely his own )ying inventions. The 
man who would not wince at being called 
Titus Outes, scarcely would do so at being 
called Judas Iscariot. 


—0O. A. Brownson has found a new name 
for the Repubiican party, viz., “* The Party 
of Doctrines.” Why does he not give the 
French of the very thing, viz., la Clique Doc- 
trinaire? The Doctrinaire clique ‘of France 
was a clique of political philosophers, always 
ready with some new doctrine fitted to revo- 
lutionize the government, and overthrow ail 
established customs of civilization. Eng- 
land also has had its Doc'rinai ¢ clique, which, 
always inspired by the ai.f istic doctrines of 
tue srencn Lucuwiuues bas been realy 
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to agitate themselves into notoriety when- 
ever a chance for popular defection occurred. 
And now, alas, America too has its clique 
Doctrinaire. An erudite doctor of the clique, 
even Doctor Brownson, makes English of the 
French name, and, without forethonght, 
slaps it upon his party. It is the right name 
in the right place. 


—The wife of a shoddy contractor walked 
down Broadway the other day, flaunting in a 
dress that cost $2,500. At that same hour 
there were thousands of soldiers wives and 
widows who are starving and dying for the 
want of the necessaries of life in this city. 


—The country newspapers are anxiously 
enquiring what has become of the diabolical 
wretches who attempted to fire the hotels of 
New York. We think they may be seen al- 
most any night in the bosom of the loyal 
league lodges of this city. 


—Peat is now kept for sale as an artiele of 
fuel in Boston. The judgment-day is work- 
ing. The foolish people who have supported 
this war will at last surely reach a piont 
where they will get enough of it. Then they 
will turn upon the rich rascals who have used 
and ruined them. 


—Gen. Grant must be avery feeling man, 
for all he is such a butcher of his men. We 
have had sixty or seventy accounts of his 
‘feeling for Lee’s position in force.” Every 
time he felt it, and retired. 


—An Abolition editor calls us ‘a heart- 
less traitor,” and wants to know what we are 
going to do about it. Why, sir, only to say 
that we look upon you with a great degree of 
interest, asa fine specimen of peirified igno- 
ramus. x 


—An army correspondent thinks we have 
‘*heard the last of Ben. Butler’s ditch.” But 
when shall we hear the last of Ben. Butler? 
His ditch is harmless, 

—An editor is in trouble because some 
amiable people take the liberty to laugh at 
his defeated candidate, and sharply says that 
“it is easy'for the live ass to kick the dead 
lion.” True; a good deal easier than to 
make a live lion out of a dead ass. 


—A correspondent writes, ‘“‘we think it 
will puzzle any white man to discover the 
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wit of the editorials in Harpers’s Magazine.” 
The reason, probably, is, that it is not intend- 
ed for white men, but for black men. Harpers 
is intensely the organ of negroes. It inces- 
santly blackguards Democrats as “‘ traitors,” 
because they are white men, with the princi- 
ples of white men. A white man with negro 
principles might suit it; but are afraid that 
even such a nondescript will be bothered to 
find such a thing as wit in its vapid negro 
philipics. 

—The black Sons of New England in New 
York, have lately held an election of officers 
of their society. Why don’t the white Sons 
of New England, resident in this city, form 
a white man’s society of that kind? Men of 
the complexion of Beecher and Bellows are 
prominent geniuses in the Society of the 
black Sons of New England, which gives its 
annual dinners at the Astor House. 


—The last number of Harper’s Magazine 
contains a ‘‘disloyal” picture. It is called 
‘The Interview between Grant and Pember- 
ton.” Gen. Grant is made to look like a 
‘‘nonchalant” young rowdy, leaning, with 
his arms folded, against a tree, smoking a ci- 
gar, while to Pemberton is given the air and 
manners of a gentieman. 


— Polybius says: ‘There are two points 
which are essential parts in every govern- 
ment; and these are the laws and the man- 
ners.” Then our government is, at the pre- 
sent time, in a very bad way, for it is desti- 
tute of both laws and manners. 


—A wealthy Republican, who enjoys a 
splendid mansion on Staten Island, has the 
fortune to be the father of a yonng daughter 
who has recently become the mother of a 
pair of twins ; but the most singular part of 
the story is, that the father’s teaching cre- 
ated such a powrful sympathy in the young 
ladys mind for the ‘poor oppressed negro,” 
that both her children came into the world as 
black as the ace of spades. Some of the 
neighbors profess to think that these inter- 
esting specimens of the ‘new American man’ 
had a remarkable likeness to the gentleman’s 
negro coachman ; but these are ignorant peo- 
ple, who do not understand the power of 
sympathy. 


—Another case, similar to the above, ex 


. 
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cept that the new typeis in the singular num- 
ber, has just occurred in one of the Western 


counties of the State. A cotemporary pities. 


the parents.. They probably don’t deserve 
pity. We rather pity the unfortunate girls 
who have such foolish parents, as those who 
stimulate their childrens’ minds with an un- 
natural morbid sympathy for negroes. We 
venture to say that no ‘‘ Copperhead” family 
ever becomes ornamented with such boquets 
of sweet lilies, 


—A gentleman by the name of W. J. Free- 
burgher was recently arrested and imprisoned 
in Baltimore, for ‘cursing the President.” 
Where is the law to punish a man for cursing 
the President? We have no disposition to 
curse him, but we shall insist on our right to 
do so as much as we have a mind to. 


—A journalist whom we suspect of being 
a ‘*Copperhead,” thinks that ‘ Ben. Butler 
wiil go down to posterity only as a cut-throat.” 
Will he not go down as @ cut-purse as well? 
We never heard of Ben. Butler 1isking his 
skin by attempting to cut anybody’s throat ; 
but we have heard of him often enough asa 
cul-purse. In that character he is now before 
the courts of New York. 


—The great organ of English opinion says, 
that the people of the Northern States are 
governed by an army of “Sbirri.” That is 
hard. The Sdirri were officers of the Inqui- 
sition, and celebrated for their rapacious 
cruelty and vulgarity. 


--A few weeks ago Mr. Seward dined at a 
hotel in Washington. Ashe felt himself the 
lion of the table, he undertook to show off 
some sage reflections on the quality of the 
times, A French lady, who sat opposite to 
him, said, in an under tone, but sufficiantly 
loud to be heard by Seward, ‘‘loup moraliste.” 
The Secretary understood it as a compliment, 
and betrayed signs of exquisite satisfaction in 
his face. What will be his sensations whon 
told that the French lady called him ‘a mo- 
ralizing wolf ?” 

—The editor of the Gardner Spectator says: 
‘‘We believe that the editor of Taz Oxp 
Gvarp would be uncomfortable at the thought 
of going to heaven with an Abolitionist, or a 
««War Democrat.” We beg our cotemporary 
to be assused that we have not the slightest 
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fear of ever meeting any such company in 
that place. 


—An English reviewer of the poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Brownieg, thinks the fol- 
lowing lines challenge comparison out of the 
whole world of sweet verse : 


Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 
The only, sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up to me. 


In touching earnestness and Greek-like 
simplicity, are they not quite matched by the 
following verses of Helen Rich, one of the 
sweetest of our female poets : 


I dreamed but now my soul had laid, 
Aside its robes of flesh forever. 

In darkness drear and loan I strayed, 
To see the sunshine never, never! 


Ah, that dear heart! without the the light 
And life of its bright love to bless me, 
The future would be doubly night, 
Nor joy, nor thou, love, to caress me. 


Gen. Francis Meagher—General! O, good 
Lord deliver us! says he is ‘‘fighting to ex- 
tend the blessed institutions of the North 
over the South.” But how, if the South does 
not wish the blessed institutions of the North, 
what then? Why, they must be forced to 
take them. Yes, most mighty non-comba- 
tive General, just as England forced her 
blessed’ institutions upon Ireland. The 
** blessings” the English instisution have pro- 
duced in the green vales of Erin, may be 
seen in its bloody and flaming annals of mas- 
sacre and incendiarism for seven centuries. 
The kind of union England forced upon Ire- 
land at the bloody bayonet’s point, is the 
kind of union this degenerate son of Ireland 
would force upon the South. The Union we 
want is of another kind—is the Union, and 
only the Union, which our fathers made. 

«Toe TurpD YEAR OF THE Wark,” by E. A- 
Pollard, giving the Confederate account of 
of the terrible contest now going on, is just 
issued by C. B. Richardson, of this city. Mr. 
Pollard wields a graphic pen, and all who de- 
sire ‘‘the South side” view of the campaign 
which commenced with Chancellorsville, and 
ended with the terrible and bloody -battle of 
the Wilderness, should get this volume. Mr. 
Richardson’s publications will all be found 
advertized on the cover of Taz OLD Guarp. 





